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Tux Soctat Securtry BULLETIN is 
published monthly under authority 
of Public Resolution No. 57, ap- 
proved May 11, 1922 (42 Stat. 541), 
as amended by section 307, Public 
Act 212, Seventy-second Congress, 
approved June 30, 1932. The print- 
ing of this publication has been 
approved by the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget (Sept. 11, 1950). 
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The Butietin is prepared in the 
Division of Research and Statistics, 
Office of the Commissioner, Social 
Security Administration. It re- 
ports current data on operations of 
the Social Security Administration 
and the results of research and 
analysis pertinent to the social se- 
curity program, and is issued pri- 
marily for distribution to agencies 
directly concerned with the admin- 
istration of the Social Security Act. 
Statements in articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect final conclusions or 
official policies of the Social Secu- 
rity Administration. Any part of 
this publication may be reproduced 
with appropriate credit to the 
BULLETIN. 
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The Buttetim is for sale by the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., to whom all pur- 
chase orders, with accompanying 
remittance, should be sent. The 
annual subscription is $2.00 in the 
United States, Canada, and Mex- 
ico and $2.75 in all other countries; 
price of single copy, 20 cents. 
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Issues of the Soctat Securiry YEarR- 
BOOK, an annual calendar-year 
supplement to the BuLieTIn, are 
sold separately by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents as follows: 
1939, 50 cents; 1940 and 1941, 70 
cents each; 1942 and 1944, 50 cents 
each; 1943, 1945, 1946, and 1947, 
out of print; 1948, 30 cents. An- 
nual data for 1949 are carried in 
the September 1950 issue of the 
BULLETIN. 
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LTHOUGH the impact of the 
A Korean situation and the ex- 
panded defense program was 
not yet fully felt in August, significant 
changes in our national economy be- 
gan to become apparent. Employ- 
ment as reported by the Bureau of the 
Census rose 1.2 million to a new high 
of 62.4 million. Nonagricultural em- 
ployment continued to gain and 
reached the unprecedented total of 
54.2 million—1.4 million more than 
inJuly. There was an accompanying 
drop in unemployment, which showed 
more than the usual seasonal decline, 
falling off 700,000 to 2.5 million; most 
of this decline could be attributed to 
the continued pickup in factory em- 
ployment. 

The improved labor-market condi- 
tions were an important factor in 
raising the amount of personal in- 
come in August, which advanced to 
an adjusted rate of $223.4 billlion—an 
all-time high and $2.7 billion greater 
than the rate for the previous month. 

At the same time, living costs, as 
measured by the consumers’ price in- 
dex prepared by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, continued to climb. The 
index for August reached 173.0, a rise 
of 0.3 percent from that for July and 
the highest point since October 1948. 


THE CASE Loaps of each of the three 
special types of public assistance— 
old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind—were 
slightly larger in August than in July, 
thus continuing the slow upward 
trend another month. In Colorado 
the change from $71 to $78 in the 
maximum payment for old-age as- 
sistance resulted in an increase of $7 
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in average payments to recipients of 
aid under this program. For other 
States and programs there was little 
change in the average assistance 
payments. 

As unemployment in August 
dropped to the lowest total in 20 
months—2.5 million—the general as- 
sistance case load continued the de- 
cline that had started in April. The 
five consecutive monthly reductions 
brought the total case load for August 
down to 486,000, or 25 percent below 
the postwar peak reached in March. 
The total decrease, however, did not 
completely offset the sharp increases 
of the preceding 7-month period, and 
the number of cases receiving assist- 
ance continued to be higher—2.4 per- 
cent—than the total a year earlier. 
With requests for aid received by 19 
large city agencies fewer in August 
than in any month since November 
1948, a further decrease in the case 
load that will more than balance the 
earlier rise is anticipated. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS insurance 
monthly benefits were being paid to 
almost 3.0 million persons at the end 
of August, 14 percent more than a 
year earlier; the monthly rate of 
$61.6 million represented a 16-per- 
cent increase for the year. Payments 
for August are the last to be made 
under the old law, since the increased 
benefits provided by the Social Secu- 
rity Act Amendments of 1950 are first 
effective for the month of September. 

Retired workers and their depend- 
ents—aged wives and young chil- 
dren—numbered almost 1.9 million in 
August and made up 63 percent of all 
beneficiaries. Their monthly benefits, 


$43.5 million, represented 71 percent 
of the total. As a proportion of all 
beneficiaries, this group—retired 
workers and their dependents—in- 
creased about 1 percent during the 
preceding year. 

Monthly benefits were awarded to 
about 53,000 persons during August, 
fewer than in any other month since 
February 1949. Lump-sum death 
payments for the month totaled $2.7 
million. 


CLAIMS FOR BENEFITs under the State 
unemployment insurance programs 
dropped sharply in August, largely as 
the result of expanded employment 
opportunities in most nonagricul- 
tural segments of the economy, Ini- 
tial claims fell in 46 States and Alaska; 
nationally, they declined approxi- 
mately a third from the July total, to 
631,800. Forty-five States, Alaska, 
and Hawaii reported fewer weeks of 
unemployment claimed (representing 
continuing unemployment) ; the total 
for the country as a whole was 5,131,- 
000—14 percent less than in July and 
the smallest monthly total since No- 
vember 1948. 

During an average week in August, 
982,800 workers received unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits—15 percent 
fewer than the number in July and 
about half that in August 1949. All 
but five States shared in the decline. 
A drop also occurred in the total 
amount of benefits paid to workers— 
from $99.7 million in July to $89.7 
million in August. The average 
weekly payment for total unemploy- 
ment dropped only slightly, and the 
downward movement of the past 8 
months appeared to be leveling off. 
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The August weekly payment averaged 
$20.33, as compared with $20.35 in 
July and $21.31 last December ‘(the 
highest average payment on record). 

The weekly average of insured un- 
employment under the State and rail- 


road unemployment insurance pro- 
grams and the veterans’ unemploy- 
ment allowances program dropped 
sharply—by about one-fourth. The 
amount was less than half that a year 
earlier and, except for October 1948, 


Selected current statistics 


[Corrected to Oct. 10, 1950] 














Item August 1950 July 1950 
Labor Force ' (in Geumaae 
pS ES a 64, 867 64, 427 
BE RTP erate. x 62, 367 61, 214 
Covered by old-age and survivors insurance ?. ........__....-.- 37, 131 35, 483 
Covered by State unemployment insurance #_ ................-...........-.- 33, 200 32, 400 
I  ettassccaphplidcakncedphe dnine Din prag$ocscepnhees-eeray-<ceepasece 2, 500 3, 213 
Personal Income ‘ (in billions; seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
T Ey eg RRR iduonagenecce — $223.4 $220.7 
——_———————— EEE aw - apepocen 147.2 144.6 
Proprietors and rental we Bt soe ES AR i OF 45.9 45.5 
terest income and Get -——————1o 0s jowne 17.9 17.8 
= 7 | ( aeemaceaetaaaaimtaet TE, RATED. 24 2.4 
insurance and related payments *_...----..-- 6.0 6.1 
Veterans’ subsistence allowances ' and bonuses__............ oapeb)~teneGiubiens 2.2 2.3 
Le 1.8 2.0 
Old- Age and Survivors Insurance 
Monthly benefits: 
Current-pa: t status: 
Number a nineties ae naneredeeabesescoges—maie 2, 967 2, 946 
Amount (in thousands)................--- —————EE—aaEEe $61, 641 $61, 125 
I SS __ ee aa pemengene $26. 36 $26. 33 
Aves ty thousands): 
41 
(") $024 
Unemployment Insurance * 
eR  nnccccumnmscaneccecscccoceceeaenen-snse? EIS 044 
Weeks of unem claimed (in thousands). ...............- PER ee oe Si 5, 131 5, 900 
Ww compensated ane eee 4, 521 5, 019 
Week! ora is re (in SEE icbctdestcocecpecce oongditamne 9X3 1, 158 
Bnd Cie BRE ao. co sos eno 022 - - --- 2+ - 222+ - oo -- 22+ $90 $100 
Average weekly pay ment Ml casmagingment poenessnetenerenereeuameenaanasete: $20. 33 $20. 36 
Public Assistance 
(in thousands): 
pe ge phn oe eo oon ewmncaasenacenencewennsasen sos eesewanesecs-----2--2-- 2, 805 2, 797 
iin seu) adnoues-isccadds bb Encqsewsbtocthsiodisncsstle 656 653 
1, 664 1, 658 
06 96 
456 499 
$43.74 $43. 55 
70.10 70. 16 
45. 84 45. 80 
46. 48 45. 48 
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was the smallest weekly average dur- 
ing the postwar period. All three 
programs shared in the decline; the 
largest proportionate drop occurred 
under the railroad program, which 
showed a decline of 36 percent. 


Calendar year 
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1 Continental United States only. Estimated by the Bureau of the Census, 
— as noted. Monthly employment represent specific week an 
annual figures, av week (unemployment insurance data represent pay 


the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
from of —— Security, Department of Labor. 
from the Office of Business Economics, De t of Commerce. 
ted States, except for Fa ge peed income, which includes pay of 
Federal civilian and military personne! in all areas. 
4 Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, other labor income (except 
workmen’s compensation), — -out pay, re pay, and Govern- 
pendents of enlisted personnel. Excludes 
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$543, 623 
596 
$12, 748 


10, 918 

(it) 
42, 605 
821 


$793 
$19.06 


7 Includes old-age and survivors insurance benefits; railroad, Federal, State, 
~ local retirement benefits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; workmen's 
pos ome res State and railroad unemployment insurance and temporary 
ility benefits; and readjustment allowances to veterans under the Service- 

Act. 


ae Read 


justment 
* Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 


* Includes payments under the Government life insurance, 
life insurance, and military and naval insurance programs, the Government 


contribution to nonprofit organizations, business transfer payments, 


national service 


and recov- 


eries under the Employer's Liability Act for railroad workers and seamen 
© Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to dedue- 


tion of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 


Data not available. 
% Monthly amounts, gross; annual amounts adjusted for voided benefit checks 


and benefit refunds. 
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Federal Grants-in-Atd: 
Al Bulwark of State Governments 


of the most widely used and 

least understood activities or 
devices of government today. In the 
past 10 or 15 years, many studies have 
been undertaken and many volumes 
have been written about grants-in- 
aid, and yet the nature of the grant, 
its place in our system of government, 
its purpose, and its effect are little 
understood—and are often seriously 
misunderstood. Since grants have 
become such an important element in 
our governmental structure and are 
involved in so many important activ- 
ities of government, it seems essential 
to develop a clearer understanding of 
what the grant-in-aid is and how it 
works. 

The grant-in-aid may best be re- 
garded as a device through which the 
costs of government are distributed 
among the various “levels” of govern- 
ment—local, State, and national— 
somewhat differently from the way in 
which functions are allocated. This 
device has been used to some extent 
from the beginning of our history— 
in education and public roads, for ex- 
ample—but only in recent years has 
it become really important at the na- 
tional level. Twenty years ago only 
1% percent of State and local expen- 
ditures were covered by grants from 
the Federal Government. Today 
Federal grants cover about 9 percent 
of State and local expenditures. And 
the end is not yet. Recent legislation, 
together with other proposals before 
Congress, if enacted, would add hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars annually 
to the grant expenditures. In short, 
the grants involve so much money, 
and so many essential services to the 
people, that they are bound to be a 
matter of major interest, quite aside 
from their potential effect on our 
Federal system of government. 


Te grant-in-aid is probably one 


*Director, Office of Federal-State Rela- 
tions, Federal Security Agency. The arti- 
cle is based on a speech given at the 
American Public Welfare Association Con- 
ference, New York City, May 19, 1950. 
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But it is from this latter point of 
view, its effect on our form of govern- 
ment, that the question is first of all 
considered. Grants-in-aid are re- 
garded by some as, at best, a neces- 
Sary evil and, at worst, an insidious 
device for undermining State and 
local governments and transferring 
responsibility for many important 
functions of government to Washing- 
ton. Either interpretation miscon- 
ceives the nature and misreads the 
history of grants-in-aid. 

It is true that total government ac- 
tivity in the fields of heaith, welfare, 
and education has increased tremen- 
dously in the 15 years since the Social 
Security Act was passed. It is also 
true that the National Government 
has entered the picture as never be- 
fore and that many of these programs 
involve grants-in-aid. But it is not 
true that the grant has as its purpose 
or its effect the undermining of State 
and local governments or the trans- 
fer of functions to the National Gov- 
ernment. The explanation of what 
has happened is quite different. 

In the past 20 years the people of 
this country have demanded of gov- 
ernment—whether local, State, or 
national—a variety of services and a 
standard of service that were never 
dreamed of before. Such demands 
arose in the 1930's, when many locali- 
ties and a number of States found it 
impossible to meet the needs of the 
people without imposing an uncon- 
scionable tax burden on the limited 
resources within their reach. First 
the localities looked to the State, and 
then the State to the National Gov- 
ernment, for help. 

If the citizens demand action, and 
their local government or their 
State government cannot or does not 
meet the need, they will naturally 
look to the National Government. If 
the demand is urgent enough and 
persistent enough, it will be satisfied 
somehow. The National Government 
can do this in one of two ways. It 
can carry on the services directly, in 


by Georce E. Biccre* 


which case it will tend to undermine 
State and local governments and 
transfer functions to Washington. 
Or it can grant funds to the States 
and localities, so they can meet the 
needs more adequately. This action 
does not weaken State or local. gov- 
ernments; it tends to strengthen 
them by helping them do a job that 
they could not otherwise do. 


Tax Resources 


It is often insisted that the Nation 
cannot meet these demands any bet- 
ter than States can; that it has tax 
resources no greater than and no dif- 
ferent from those of the States; that 
all such tax sources must be located 
in the several States, so the States can 
reach them directly and leave Wash- 
ington out of the picture. In practice 
this is not the case. The nature of 
our industrial and financial organiza- 
tion and the distribution of income 
are such that the more productive tax 
sources, and those that can be utilized 
most equitably, can be reached effec- 
tively only on a national basis. It 
is true that the physical property of 
the steel companies, the railroad com- 
panies, the telephone and telegraph 
companies, the tobacco and liquor 
companies, and so on is located in 
particular States, but physical prop- 
erty is not a good basis for taxing such 
enterprises. Even aside from the 
danger of interstate competition in 
such taxes, these concerns are na- 
tional in scope; they derive their in- 
come from the whole country and 
should pay their taxes, in the main, 
to the Nation as a whole and not to 
the particular State in which the 
plant or head office happens to be 
located. 

It is frequently suggested that the 
States’ lack of tax revenues is due to 
the National Government’s preempt- 
ing the most natural and most pro- 
ductive tax resources. It is proposed 
that the National Government with- 
draw entirely from certain fields of 
taxation and let the States alone 





utilize them so that the States would 
have the revenues to support the serv- 
ices now supported in part by grants- 
in-aid. Grants-in-aid would then be 
reduced proportionately. Something 
could be done along this line, but 
there are two serious limitations. In 
the first place the most productive 
national taxes are the personal and 
corporate income taxes and the ex- 
cise taxes on liquor and tobacco. 
These cannot be levied, either ef- 
fectively or equitably, at the State 
level. Large personal and corporate 
incomes are derived, in the main, 
from Nation-wide operations. The 
fact that the individual receiving the 
income happens to reside in a given 
State or that the corporation has its 
headquarters in a State does not mean 
that the revenue secured should be 
available to that State alone. The in- 
come is of national origin and should 
be taxed for the benefit of the Nation 
as a whole and not for the benefit of 
a particular State.. The same is true 
of the excise taxes on liquor and to- 
bacco. While the operations directly 
affected are located in a very few 
States, the revenues come from all 
parts of the country—wherever the 
product is sold. Obviously, such 
revenue should be available Nation- 
wide and not only in the State where 
the plants are located. 

An equally serious defect is that 
such tax sources, even if released to 
the States, would be available in only 
a few States. Most States would bene- 
fit very little, if at all. There are 
some national taxes—those on lux- 
uries and admissions, the gasoline 
tax, and the like—where the proposal 
has some merit. Here the tax sources 
are more widely and more evenly dis- 
tributed, and all States would derive 
some benefit from the National Gov- 
ernment’s withdrawal from the field. 
But even in these items, the tax reve- 
nues that would become available to 
the several States would not be dis- 
tributed in a way at all parallel to 
the need for the services now financed 
in part by such revenues through 
grants-in-aid... In other words, the 
States where the tax sources are sit- 
uated are usually not the ones that 
need Federal aid to support these 
various services, and having the Fed- 
eral Government withdraw from both 
taxes and grants would not neces- 


sarily make taxes available to take 
the place of the grants that would 
be lost by individual States. The most 
effective, as well as the most equitable 
and the most economical, way to meet 
this problem is to have the National 
Government collect the taxes on a 
national basis and make the money 
available to the States where the serv- 
ices need to be rendered. 


Allotment and Matching 
Provisions 


Our present grants-in-aid, unfortu- 
nately, do not serve this purpose as 
well as they might. In practically all 
instances, the State that has few re- 
sources and the State with the great- 
est resources are required to match 
the Federal funds to the same extent. 
In the Children’s Bureau grants there 
is the unmatche« “B’” fund, which is 
allotted in part according to the fi- 
nancial need of the State. This helps 
a little. In two of the public as- 
sistance programs the Federal Gov- 
ernment meets three-fourths of the 
first $20 of the average monthly pay- 
ment and only half the next $30, so 
the Federal Government does carry 
a larger portion of the cost in a State 
that pays an average of $25 a month, 
presumably a poor State, than in one 
that pays $50 a month. But the 
wealthiest State as well as the poor- 
est State gets three-fourths of the 
first $20 for each individual. 

In fact, under the Federal Security 
Agency there is only one program, the 
hospital construction program, in 
which the matching requirement is 
related to the State’s ability to pay. 
At first, that program allotted rela- 
tively more money to the poorer State 
than to the wealthier one, but to bene- 
fit by the Federal allotment the poor- 
est State still had to put up $2 for 
every $1 of Federal money. Fortu- 
nately, the law has now been changed 
so that the State’s and locality’s abil- 
ity to pay is taken into account in the 
matching provisions as well as in the 
allotment formula. It seems clear 
that if such variable allotment and 
matching provisions were applied to 
all Federal grants, a given amount of 
Federal money would go much far- 
ther in achieving a reasonable level 
of service throughout the Nation. Or, 
alternatively, we could support the 
present standard of service with 





considerably less Federal money. 

Of course, since programs such as 
public assistance have been on the 
present basis for a long time, it would 
be difficult to change them to a vari- 
able or equalization grant basis now. 
It would mean that a number of 
States would get less Federal money 
or that they would have to put up 
more money of their own or both. As 
a result, no important change has 
been made in matching provisions up 
to the present time. But, even if it 
is not feasible or expedient to change 
the existing programs, it still seems 
that if we are interested in keeping 
down Federal expenditures—and Fed- 
eral taxes—any new or expanded 
grant program should be so devised 
that a large portion of the Federal 
grant will go to those States that 
have difficulty in financing the aided 
activities from their own resources. 
This proposal has been incorporated 
in many of the new plans but by no 
means in all of them. In the pro- 
posed program for general aid to edu- 
cation, for example, the provision to 
give every State at least $5 per school- 
age child would use up half the Fed- 
eral funds provided before anything 
is distributed on the basis of the 
State’s need for help. This is not the 
most economical way to use Federal 
funds. 

It is true, too, that if Federal grants 
are distributed on the basis of abil- 
ity—or inability—to pay, with more 
Federal money going to States with 
limited resources, the discrepancy be- 
tween the Federal taxes paid in a 
wealthy State and the grants-in-aid 
to that State would be even greater 
than it is at present. But this whole 
comparison is quite irrelevant. Ina 
recent discussion a table was pub- 
lished showing that the people of the 
State of New York pay something 
more than 18 percent of the Federal 
taxes and receive in grants and direct 
Federal aid to individuals less than 6 
percent of the total distributed as 
Federal grants. But there is nothing 
wrong about that; it is just what 
would be expected. The tabulation 
indicates, among other things, that 
the State of New York has a lot of 
very wealthy individuals and corpor- 
ations paying Federal income tax. 
The money derived from this tax is 
used largely to support the Military 
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Establishment, to help veterans, to 
aid Europe, and so on. A relatively 
small part goes for grants-in-aid—a 
little more than $2 billion out of $40- 
odd billion collected. And to make 
that little go farthest, it really should 
go where it is needed most—to the 
poorer States. 

If Congress were to do as some have 
suggested—repeal a variety of excise 
taxes and at the same time discon- 
tinue grants-in-aid—the State of New 
York would probably pay an even 
larger percentage of the remaining 
Federal taxes and might get no grants 
at all. As long as we have progres- 
sive taxation—levied according to the 
ability to pay—and government as- 
sistance to needy individuals, there 
will be no necessary relationship be- 
tween the taxes paid by an individual 
or group of individuals and the direct 
service or assistance they get from 
the government. That holds true of 
the group of people making up a 
State, as well as for other groups. 


Effect on State Budgets 


It is frequently stated, too, that 
Federal grants have tended to warp 
State budgets. The argument runs 
that, since Federal funds are availa- 
ble for some purposes and not for 
others, and since a State dollar spent 
in one grant program brings more 
Federal money than if spent in an- 
other, the States naturally use their 
limited funds for grant-in-aid pur- 
poses for which they get Federal sup- 
plementation, and predominantly in 
those programs in which they get the 
largest supplementation, and neglect 
other State functions. 

While there may be something to 
this reasoning, it is doubtful that the 
grants, as such, have caused any sig- 
nificant shift in the purposes for 
which State funds are spent. It is 
doubtless true that some States es- 
tablished unemployment insurance 
programs when they would not other- 
wise have done so. Unemployment 
insurance is not strictly a grant-in- 
aid program, however, and States 
budget no general revenues for this 
purpose, so that no State funds can 
be diverted. Undoubtedly some States 
have established child welfare pro- 
grams because grants were available. 
Such stimulation is an important pur- 
pose of some of the specialized pro- 
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grams. But in the main the health 
programs and the programs for the 
aged and the blind and for dependent 
children have been developed because 
of the need, because people demanded 
them; if Federal funds were not avail- 
able, more rather than less State 
money would have to be spent for 
these purposes. Old-age assistance 
payments may be used as an illus- 
tration. Among the States with low 
payments there are a number paying 
$25 a month or less on the average, 
and the Federal Government fur- 
nishes about three-fourths of that. 
Surely these States would not spend 
less than their share of this amount, 
less than an average of $5 or $6 per 
month, if the Federal Government 
were to withdraw. Then there are 
the States with liberal programs— 
Colorado and California, for example. 
The high payments in these States 
are not due to the fact that Federal 
funds are available. It is organized 
pressure that has brought about these 
situations. The availability of Fed- 
eral funds only makes it a little easier 
for the States to finance their pro- 
grams. In Colorado, for example, a 
fixed percentage of specified revenues 
is distributed among the persons on 
the rolls, regardless of Federal funds. 
And Colorado is just as liberal with 
people aged 60—64, if they meet resi- 
dence requirements, as with those 
aged 65, although no Federal funds 
may be used for those under age 65. 

It is true that in some States there 
is a tendency to pay benefits to needy 
persons over age 65 while ignoring all 
those under that age. This is doubt- 
less due in part to the fact that pay- 
ments to those over age 65 will be 
matched by Federal funds, while pay- 
ments to others will not. As a result, 
the money the States provide for the 
needy goes disproportionately to those 
over age 65. But it is very doubtful 
that any State is spending more for 
the care of all needy persons than it 
would if no Federal grants were made 
for this purpose. In other words, 
while there are doubtless some cases 
in which State funds are drawn into 
a particular fleld because Federal 
funds are available for matching, this 
is by no means the usual situation. In 
the main, it seems clear that Federal 
grants have helped States meet the 
demand for assistance to the aged, 


the blind, and dependent children, 
and for other services, with somewhat 
smaller expenditures from their own 
funds, thus leaving more State funds 
for other purposes. 


Requirements for Receipt of 
Funds 

Another common criticism of ex- 
isting grants-in-aid is that they come 
to the States with a lot of conditions, 
a lot of strings attached. There is 
much discussion of “block grants,” 
meaning grants without specific con- 
ditions attached, which the States 
may use practically as they see fit. 
States frequently do make such grants 
to localities, grants that may be used 
for any governmental purpose; and 
it is suggested that Federal grants 
should be of this nature. This, again, 
is a question of the nature or purpose 
of the Federal grant. A grant may 
serve one or both of two different pur- 
poses. It may be a purely fiscal aid, 
in effect a form of tax-sharing, in 
which case no special conditions are 
necessary. The money is available to 
support any of the functions of gov- 
ernment. 

Or the grant may be made to en- 
courage the State or locality to under- 
take certain activities that are felt 
to be in the national interest and that 
the States might otherwise not under- 
take. This is the functional grant, as 
distinct from the purely fiscal grant. 
In this type of grant the granting gov- 
ernment, whether of the Nation or 
the State, will necessarily attach such 
conditions as will assure the use of 
the money for the purpose for which 
it is appropriated and granted. These 
functional grants may have some spe- 
cial fiscal aspects as well; that is, they 
may be distributed to the localities or 
States according to the need or the 
ability to collect taxes, but the basic 
purpose is to assure the establishment 
and operation of certain programs 
that are in the general interest. This 
purpose could not be accomplished by 
general, unconditional, fiscal grants. 

The grants made by the National 
Government to the States are all of 
this second type. They are special 
purpose, and indeed very special pur- 
pose, grants. There are, for example, 
erants for aid to the needy, but not 
all the needy—only the aged over 65, 
or the blind, or dependent children, 





and each of thes«: is treated a bit dif- 
ferently. There are special grants for 
child welfare, for crippled children, 
and for maternal and child health. 
There are grants for public health 
generally, and special grants for ve- 
nereal disease, tuberculosis, mental 
health, and so on. These must all be 
accounted for in relation to the special 
purpose of the appropriation. It 
would be much simpler, of course, if 
the grants were grouped in a few large 
classes—one for health, one for aid 
to the needy, one for children, per- 
haps one for education, and so on, but 
there seems to be no inclination on 
the part of Congress to do this. There 
are special groups interested in each 
special field who will be satisfied only 
with a special appropriation for par- 
ticular purposes. And so long as this 
situation continues, there will neces- 
sarily be such conditions attached as 
are necessary to make sure that the 
funds are used for the purpose for 
which they are intended. 

It is not always easy to do this, 
especially in situations where there is 
a single organization handling a 
number of different grants. Federal 
officials, particularly the auditors, if 
they object to miscellaneous charges 
to these special funds, are sometimes 
accused of undue interference with 
the operation of a State or local pro- 
gram. But they have no choice. 
Congress has appropriated the funds 
for particular purposes and wants to 
be assured that they are spent for 
those purposes. If the Federal offi- 
cials ask the State agencies to make 
a showing that the funds are so spent, 
this should not be regarded as inter- 
ference in a State’s operations. The 
Federal auditor generally attempts 
only to determine what the money 
was used for, not how it was used. If 
money granted for tuberculosis con- 
trol is used for that purpose, the State 
is free to determine how it will be 
used to achieve that purpose. If child 
welfare funds are shown to be used 
for child welfare, the Federal auditor 
will ask no questions as to how they 
are used. The best approach to the 
problem, it would appear, is for the 
Federal and State officials to work to- 
gether so that the necessary showing 
can be made in the simplest and most 
reasonable way. If, in the future, 
Congress sees fit to group the grants 
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under broad headings, this particular 
type of difficulty will be largely re- 
moved. 

There is still another kind of con- 
dition in most cases. The State is 
required to provide such methods of 
administration—organization, proce- 
dure, controls, and so on—as are 
necessary to assure proper and effec- 
tive operation of the program. One 
of the most important elements in 
administration is personnel, so most 
of the laws administered by the Fed- 
eral Security Agency require a merit 
system of personne] administration. 
This requirement is based on the as- 
sumption that, in the main, a career 
system will attract, and develop, and 
retain better personnel and there- 
fore will assure better administra- 
tion. The experience of the past 10 
years seems to have justified that as- 
sumption. 

No doubt, all will agree that when 
large sums of money are granted to 
States with certain conditions at- 
tached, the conditions should be 
stated as clearly and objectively as 
possible so that everyone will know 
just what the conditions are. But 
most of the conditions attached to 
grants, such as those mentioned 
above, are such that they cannot be 
stated explicitly, definitely, in detail. 
It is usually a matter of degree, and 
here is where difficulties arise. 

Let us take old-age assistance as 
an illustration. In this case Federal 
funds may not be used to pay benefits 
to anyone under age 65. That provi- 
sion is clear and explicit, and an ac- 
tion is either right or wrong in this 
respect. Consequently, there is rarely 
any difference of opinion with respect 
to this type of requirement. But 
there is also a requirement that all 
income and resources must be taken 
into account in determining need. 
This is just as much a requirement 
and just as important as the attain- 
ment of age 65, but it is very different 
in application. Resources may be 
“taken into account” in a variety of 
ways. Some States actually deduct 
from the budget all or any income or 
resources that an individual may 
have. Others may exempt a small 
amount, or permit some flexibility in 
budgeting. And, at the opposite ex- 
treme, some States have proposed to 
exempt from consideration such large 





amounts that it would nullify the re- 
quirement entirely in the vast major. 
ity of cases. Somewhere a line must 
be drawn between what is a reasonable 
and what an unreasonable interpreta- 
tion of the requirement. Wherever 
the line is drawn the decision will ap- 
pear more or less arbitrary, and the 
Federal agency may be accused of in- 
terfering with a State's operations, 
In every program there are similar 
conditions that require interpretation 
and the exercise of judgment or dis- 
cretion, and it is in these areas that 
difficulties arise. Opinions and judg- 
ments differ, and there is no single 
right answer that can readily be 
formulated. 

We often speak of standards in this 
connection, standards to guide deci- 
sions. Standards of various kinds 
have been developed, and they have 
proved helpful. But most of these 
standards do not provide the answer 
directly, either. For example, in the 
field of merit system administration 
there is a set of standards developed 
10 years ago that is quite generally 
accepted as a reasonable basis for 
judging whether or not a State meets 
the Federal requirement. The stand- 
ards say there must be competitive 
examinations, there must be certifica- 
tion of a limited number from the top 
of the register, there must be tenure 
in office,andsoon. But none of these 
standards are comparable in definite- 
ness to the age-65 requirement, for 
example. When is an examination 
competitive? How often must such 
examinations be given? How secure 
must be the tenure in office? All of 
these are questions of degree. So, in 
the last analysis, it is still bound to 
be largely a matter of judgment as to 
whether or not the requirement is 
being met. It would be much simpler 
if the requirements were such that 
any given situation is either black or 
white, right or wrong, but that is not 
the case. Most of the requirements 
or conditions are general, and the 
administrative officials—both Federal 
and State—have to exercise discretion 
in applying them in a given situation. 
If this fact is recognized by both 
Federal and State officials, and they 
cooperate in working out such stand- 
ards, then it should not be extremely 
difficult for the State agencies to meet 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Extent of Total Disability in the United States 


by Maryjorigz E. Moore and Barxev S. SanpERs* 


N AN ERA when the economic se- 

] curity of individuals and of fami- 

lies is recognized as of great 
national importance, any threat to 
that security merits detailed study. 
For this reason, information on the 
extent of disability in the United 
States and on the characteristics of 
the disabled assumes major signifi- 
cance—both as an aid in evaluating 
the economic implications of disability 
and as an index of the health of the 
population. Such information also 
provides a basis for planning pro- 
grams—such as disability insurance 
and vocational rehabilitation—to 
meet the needs of disabled persons 
and their families. 

The task of determining the number 
of disabled persons and their char- 
acteristics is not an easy one. The 
problem of defining disability for enu- 
meration purposes, for example, is 
complicated by the fact that the as- 
pects and concepts involved are many 
and varied. To some persons, dis- 
ability means a marked physical or 
psychological deviation from what is 
accepted as normal; to others, it con- 
notes inability to carry on usual pur- 
suits—particularly gainful work. 
Another difficulty inherent in a precise 
enumeration arises from the fact that 
Many persons are reluctant to report 
certain mental and physical condi- 
tions of themselves and of persons to 
whom they are closely related. The 
enumeration of disabled individuals 
who live alone and those who have no 
fixed abode or family membership 
also presents special difficulties. 

To be widely useful, information on 
disability should reveal such facts as 
the total number of disabled persons 
in the population, the number with 
serious handicaps who continue work 
or other regular pursuits, the charac- 


*Miss Moore is a member of the Guid- 
ance, Training, and Placement Branch, 
Rehabilitation Standards Division, Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation; and Mr. 
Sanders is a member of the Division of 
Research and Statistics’, Office of the 
Commissioner, Social Security Adminis- 
tration. 
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teristics of disabled persons, the na- 
ture and causes of the disabilities or 
handicaps from which they are suf- 
fering, the potentialities of the indi- 
viduals as productive workers, and 
their earlier work history. No single 
inquiry can supply all the informa- 
tion needed. What is more, the pic- 
ture changes from year to year and 
from area to area. As a result, there 
is a recognized dearth of exact infor- 
mation on disabling illnesses and con- 
ditions. 

For years the National Health Sur- 
vey, conducted by the Public Health 
Service in the winter of 1935-36, has 
been considered the most comprehen- 
sive source of information on illness 
and disability... The Survey was car- 
ried on in 18 States and included data 
from 83 cities. The urban sample 
covered some 2.5 million individuals 
in more than 700,000 households. It 
did not provide, however, all the 
answers that are needed. More im- 
portant, the Survey was carried out 
some 14 or 15 years ago in an eco- 
nomic setting that was far different, 
particularly as far as the labor mar- 
ket is concerned, from that of the 
present. A one-visit, house-to-house 
survey is, moreover, susceptible to 
Many errors, and repeated canvasses 
are necessary to evaluate the size and 
nature of the errors. These consid- 
erations suggest the need of periodic 
attempts, perhaps varied in scope and 
content, to determine currently the 
extent of disability in the population. 

Conscious of this standing need, the 
Division of Health and Disability 
Studies in the Bureau of Research and 
Statistics of the Social Security Board 
made arrangements in 1942 and 1943, 
first with the Works Projects Admin- 
istration and later with the Bureau 
of the Census, to include special ques- 
tions in connection with the Monthly 


1George St. J. Perrott, Clark Tibbitts, 
and Rollo H. Britten, “The National 
Health Survey: Scope and Method of the 
Nation-wide Canvass of Sickness in Re- 
lation to its Social and Economic Set- 
ting,” Public Health Reports, September 
15, 1939. 


Report on the Labor Force to deter- 
mine the number of persons in the 
canvassed households who were dis- 
abled for 1 or more days during the 
census week. Four. such . special 
monthly surveys were made—in May, 
June, and August of 1942 and in Feb- 
ruary of 1943. In comparison with 
the National Health Survey, these 
monthly sample surveys were, of 
course, very limited. They were re- 
stricted to an enumeration of cases 
with current disability of 1 or more 
days in the census week; no attempt 
was made to obtain information on 
diagnosis or even the total prior dura- 
tion of the disability. These monthly 
surveys had to be discontinued before 
there had been opportunity for ex- 
perimenting as to ways in which the 
returns could be improved. 

In 1949, three constituents of the 
Federal Security Agency’ combined 
their resources to utilize again the 
sampling facilities of the Bureau of 
the Census to obtain up-to-date in- 
formation on the number of disabled 
persons. The Bureau conducts each 
month the Current Population Survey 
that provides, on a sample basis, na- 
tional statistics on employment and 
unemployment. Although designed 
primarily to produce statistics on a 
current basis for the Monthiy Report 
on the Labor Force, it is frequently 
used for making special surveys for a 
wide variety of purposes. 

In the Current Population Survey 
made in February 1949, questions con- 
cerning disability were added to the 
regular schedule. The study was re- 
peated in September 1950, when the 
same questions, definitions, and in- 
structions were again used, but the 


?Barkev S. Sanders and David Feder- 
man, “The Prevalence of Disability Re- 
corded Through Four Monthly Sample 
Surveys,” Social Security Bulletin, August 
1943. 
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results will not be available for some 
‘time. This article, which is based on 
the survey made in February 1949, 
places special emphasis on cases of 
disability reported as having lasted 7 
months or more.* 


Survey Plan and Methodology 


The population to which the Cur- 
rent Population Survey relates in- 
cludes all civilians 14 years of age and 
over, living within the continental 
limits of the United States, except in- 
mates of penal institutions; homes for 
the aged, infirm, and needy; mental 
institutions; and similar places. A 
survey staff is maintained in the field 
to obtain the information on employ- 
ment status through personal inter- 
views each month with a scientifically 
selected sample of households 
throughout the country. 


The sample design.—The sample 
used for the Current Population Sur- 
vey consists of about 25,000 house- 
holds distributed throughout the 
United States in 68 areas.’ The par- 
ticular sampling design is an applica- 
tion of the area sampling method, 
involving the use of specified sampling 
ratios, in which each unit (in this case, 
a household) in the population being 
sampled has a known chance of being 
included in the sample. Such a 
sample design yields estimates of the 
population with a known sampling 
error.* In addition to errors due to 
sampling, there are also errors at- 
tributable to incorrect responses to 
the questions and to other circum- 


*Data for duration of disability were 
recorded to the nearest whole unit. 
Therefore, the term “7 months or more” 
includes durations of 6 months, 16 days, 
and longer. 

*For a detailed description see Morris 
H. Hansen and William N. Hurwitz, 
Sampling Methods Applied to Census 
Work, Bureau of the Census, 1946; Morris 
H. Hansen and William N. Hurwitz, “A 
New Sample of the Population,” Estadi- 
stica, December 1944; Edwin D. Goldfield, 
Joseph Steinberg, and Emmett H. Welch, 
“The Monthly Report on the Labor Force,” 
Estadistica, March 1948. 

* For tables on the sampling variability 
of estimates of the number of the dis- 
abled see Theodore D. Woolsey, “Estimates 
of Disabling Illness Prevalence in the 
United States: Based on the February 
1949 Current Population Survey,” Public 
Health Reports, February 10, 1950. 


stances that are inherent in disability 
surveys and that lead to underenum- 
eration. Such errors are, however, 
present in a complete census as well 
as in a sample survey. 


Disability survey questions.—The 
purpose of the disability survey was 
to obtain an estimate of the number 
of disabled persons in the civilian 
noninstitutional population 14-64 
years of age, as well as information 
on such points as the duration of their 
disability, their sex and age, and their 
employment status before becoming 
disabled. It was thought, consider- 
ing the size of the sample and the 
procedures and objectives of the 
Monthly Report on the Labor Force, 
that these were tne only items on 
which sufficiently reliable information 
could be obtained. The cost of the 
added items was also an important 
limiting factor. 

The regular schedule used to collect 
information for the Monthly Report 
on the Labor Force already provided 
some of the basic information desired, 
and four questions relating to disabil- 
ity were added to the February 1949 
schedule. 

As used in this study, disabled per- 
sons are those who, on the day of enu- 
meration, were unable to do their 
regular work or perform other duties 
because of disease or injury, as well 
as those who had a long-term physi- 
cal or mental condition that allowed 
them to work only occasionally or not 
at all. Included within this defini- 
tion are those persons who, except for 
their disability, would have been en- 
gaged in gainful work as members of 
the labor force, although the degree 
of their disability might not have been 
such as to prevent them from going 
regularly to school or doing house- 
work in their own homes. Not in- 
cluded under this concept would be, 
for example, a man who, although he 
had lost two limbs as the result of an 
accident, was working on the day of 
the enumeration and had been work- 
ing regularly for some time. This 
concept of disability was adopted be- 
cause it appeared to be the most prac- 
ticable and would encompass those 
persons with whom the sponsors of 
the study and many other groups are 
particularly concerned. 

Duration of disability, as used in 





this study, is the length of time pre- 
ceding the day of the enumeration 
that the disabling condition had pre- 
vented the person from doing his 
regular work or performing other ac- 
tivities or had allowed him to work 


only occasionally or not at all. For 
example, a man who was not working 
on the day of enumeration because of 
blindness that had come on gradually 
over a period of about 3 years, but who 
had been unable to work for only the 
previous 7 months, would be classified 
as being disabled for 7 months and 
not for 3 years. 

In conducting the survey, the enu- 
merators completed all the items that 
make up the basic schedule. They 
then continued the interview by say- 
ing, “This month we are making a 
study of illness and disability,” and 
proceeded to ask the supplementary 
questions. The enumerators had been 
instructed to ask these questions ex- 
actly as worded and were provided 
with explanatory and illustrative 
material to make the intent of the 
questions clear. The information col- 
lected on the basic schedule related 
to the survey week, the calendar week 
that contains the eighth day of the 
month; the supplementary questions 
on disability, on the other hand, re- 
lated to the day of the enumeration, 
which is made during the week imme- 
diately following the survey week. 
The supplementary questions applied 
only to persons 14-64 years of age, 
since for older persons it is difficult 
to distinguish between inability to 
work because of a disabling condition 
and inability to work because of the 
natural process of aging. There are 
two other important reasons for re- 
stricting the survey to persons under 
age 65. Proposals for disability in- 
surance deal with workers under age 
65; and vocational rehabilitation by 
and large is concerned with younger 
persons, though there can be no fixed 
age limit. 

The first supplementary question 
asked by the enumerators was 
phrased as follows: “First of all, I'd 
like to check the persons who aren’t 
able to do their regular work or other 
duties today because of illness or dis- 
ability.” After recording the infor- 
mation secured in response to this 
question, the enumerator asked, “Is 
there anyone else under 65 years of 
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Table 1.—Estirnated number of disabled persons,' the percentage disabled, and 
the percentage distribution by duration of disability of disabled persons in 
the civilian noninstitutional population aged 14-64, by employment status 
during the survey week,’ February 1949 


[Figures are estimates derived from a sam »le survey and are therefore subject to sampling variability that may 
be relatively large in the case of the smaller figures and the small differences between figures] 
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In labor force 








Not in labor force 











Duration of disability* } Total | K 
: . eep- . 
, Em- | Unem-| ; In Unable 
Total Total ing ey | Other 
' ployed | ployed house | School |to work 
{ 
we — |———|- | + 
; i | 
Total number (in thou- | } 
sands) . . . 4, 569 1, 600 1, 42! 175 2, 969 1, 230 | 189 | 1, 206 | 345 
Percentage disabled 4.72 2. 78 2. 62 | 5.70 | 7. 56 4. 26 | 2.34! 100.0) 31.77 
Percentage distribution 
———— —————_-——— ies 
., eos ‘ 100. 0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0; 100.0; 100.0 
1 week or under 4.8 | 35.4} 37.4] 183] 19.0] 340] 69.3 0.2 4.1 
Over 1 week to 1 month 15.1 23.1 23 | 17.1 10.8 17.5 8.5 7 | 20.3 
Over 1 month but under 4 | | | | | 
months... 8.6 9.6} 10 5.7 81) 87) 42) 49) 186 
4 months but under 7 mont! 5.4 5.0 4.6 8.0 5.6 4.6 2.6 | 5.2] 12.2 
7 months to 18 mont! 8.9 | 6.1 | 4 15.4 10. 4 | 6.6 26} 12.9 19.7 
Over 18 months but under 1 | | 
years...... 22. 5 14.2} 12 2.7) 29) 17.4] 63] 42.2] 148 
10 years and over 13.¢ 5.6 5.: 86; 17.9) 10.2 4.8} 30.5) 9.0 
Duration not reported 1.2 1.0 | 1 11] 1.3 1.0 1.6 1.4 | 1.4 
| | | 
1 Persons who, on the day of enumeration, were diately previous to the week containing the day of 
unable to do their regular work or other duties be- enumeration. 
cause of sickness and ability, and those who had * Length of time before the day of enumeration that 
a long-term physical or mental condition that allowed the disabling condition had prevented the person 
them to work only occasionally or not at all from doing his regular work or other activities or 
2 Week containing the 8th of the month and imme- allowed him to work only occasionally or not at all. 


age with a physical or mental condi- 
tion that allows him to work only oc- 
casionally or not at all?” 

For each person identified as dis- 
abled, the enumerator asked the dura- 
tion of disability and whether or not 
the individual had been working be- 
fore his disability. In general, “work” 
as used in these questions means 
working for pay or profit or without 
pay on a family farm or in a family 
business. 


Limitations of the survey.—The 
evident limitations of the survey are 
presented briefly in the following 
paragraphs. 

Since the survey was limited to the 
civilian noninstitutional population 
14-64 years of age, a rather large seg- 
ment of the disabled population was 
excluded. 

The survey did not include persons, 
however seriously handicapped, who 
were and had been regularly working 
or carrying on such activities as go- 
ing to school or doing their own 
housework; such persons were in- 
cluded, however, if the degree of dis- 
ability was such as to prevent them 
from engaging in what would other- 
wise have been their normal activ- 
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ity—gainful work as members of the 
labor force—although not preventing 
them from engaging in such. activi- 
ties as going to school or doing their 
own housework. 

Information on the cause and diag- 
nosis of disability is not available 
from the survey. Moreover, the in- 
formation on disability was secured 
from the member of the household 
who was being interviewed and not 
necessarily from the person who was 
disabled. Also, failure to report dis- 
ability for one reason or another is to 
be anticipated, but the extent of non- 
reporting is, of course, indetermi- 
nable. 

Finally, information for individual 
States and local communities is not 
available, since the sample was de- 
signed to provide estimates on a na- 
tional basis only. 


Disability of All Durations 


Before intensive analysis is made 
of long-duration cases, it is of inter- 
est to consider briefly the findings 
with respect to all disability, whatever 
the duration,’ 

7For a fuller analysis of cases of all 


lengths of duration, see Theodore D. 
Woolsey, op. cit. 


The estimated number of persons in 
the civilian noninstitutional popula- 
tion aged 14-64, found on the day of 
the canvass to have been disabled for 
1 day or longer, is shown by duration 
of disability in the following 
tabulation. 





Estimated num- 
ber of disabled 
rsons 


Duration of disability pe 
(in thousands) 





1 week or under___.._._._-_.-.... 1,131 
Over 1 week to 1 month_________. 
Over 1 month but under 4 months. 395 
4 months but under 7 months___- 246 
7 months to 18 months________-_- 405 
Over 18 months but under 10 

PUM: 2. < etek ate sere den oe 1, 027 
10 years and over. -............... 
Duration not reported ........... 3 








The total number of disabled per- 
sons was 4.6 million, representing 4.7 
percent of the civilian noninstitu- 
tional population in the specified ages 
(table 1). About 54 percent of the 
4.6 million had been disabled for less 
than 7 months, and in 45 percent of 
the cases the disability had lasted 7 
months or more. For 1 percent of the 
cases, the duration of disability was 
not reported. 

Persons in the labor force in the 
second week of February accounted 
for 1.6 million, or 35 percent of all 
disabled persons. The number and 
the proportion of potential workers 
among the disabled were, of course, 
substantially greater than this per- 
centage indicates; at least 3.1 million 
of the disabled—68.9 percent of the 
total—were persons who had been 
engaged in gainful work immediately 
before their disability occurred.* 

The proportion of disabled persons 
among the unemployed (5.70 percent) 
was over twice that among the em- 
ployed (2.62 percent). ‘The propor- 
tion of the disabled in the group 
keeping house (4.26 percent) was 
lower than that among the unem- 
ployed but nearly twice the proportion 
among employed persons. 

The greatest concentration of 
short-duration cases of disability oc- 
curred among persons in school. 
Short durations also tended to pre- 
dominate among the disabled who 


* There were, in addition, 71,000 disabled 
persons for whom work status before dis- 
ability was not reported. 








Table 2.—Estimated number of disabled 


persons,' the percentage disabled, and 
























































od rr ath montmtersangh by duration of of disabled persons in 
the civilian noninstitutional population aged 14-64, by age, February 1949 
[Figures are estimates derived from a sample survey and are therefore subject to sampling variability that 
may be relatively large in the case of the smaller figures and the small differences bet ween figures] 
Age group 
Duration of disability * Total 
14-19 | 24 | 25-34 | 35-44 | 45-54 | 55-64 
Total number (in thousands) _.............. 4, 569 387 364 650 797 | 1,044 1, 330 
Percentage disabled_.................-..... 4.72 3.12 3.20 2. 86 3.93 6.17 10. 16 
Percentage distribution 
Total...... " 100.0; 100.0); 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 | 100.0 
EE Sle Ae an 24.8 52.2 38.8 31.6 26.7 19.4 12.6 
Over 1 week to 1 month..................-..... 15.1 9.8 15.8 18.9 20.1 16.0 11.0 
Over 1 month but under 4 months... ....._..__. 86 6.2 11.2 8.0 9.0 9.4 8&1 
4 months but under 7 months.................. 5.4 3.9 3.8 3.8 6.5 5.2 6.6 
7 months to 18 months. . on 89 41 25 7.2 7.1 12.1 11.4 
Over 18 months but under 10 years_.._......... 22.5 5.9 11.2 18.1 18.7 25.3 32.6 
ST Cnt adusbanesanecesabenccenenns 13.6 17.5 15.8 10.9 10.9 11.4 16. 5 
TEE 12 5 8 1.5 1.0 1.3 L1 
1 Persons who, on the day of enumeration, were * Length of time before the day of enumeration 
unable to do their regular work or other duties be- that the disabling condition had prevented the 
of sickness and disability, and those who had _= son from doing his regular work or other activ 
ny Pe. or mental cond or allowed him to work only occasionally or not at all, 
only occasionally or not at all. 


were classified as employed and those 
who were keeping house. On the 
other hand, half the disabled among 
the unemployed had been disabled for 
7 months or longer. Most of those 
classified as “unable to work” had 
already been disabled for a rather long 
period of time—almost three-fourths 
of them for more than 18 months. 
For the total civilian noninstitu- 
tional population 14-64 years of age 
the average time lost per person per 
year was 17.2 days.® Persons in school 
showed only 8.5 days of disability per 
person per year. Those employed 


* Average number of days of disability 
per person per year is calculated (1) by 
multiplying the number of persons found 
disabled on the day of the canvass by 365 
(on the assumption that the number of 
disabled persons is the same for each day 
of the year as on the day of the canvass) 
to obtain the estimated total number of 
days of disability in a year, and (2) di- 
viding that product by the total number 
of persons in the population or in the 
segment of the population being consid- 
ered. It may also be computed by mul- 
tiplying the percentage disabled by 3.65. 
Since the survey was made in a winter 
month, the seasonal factors may make 
this average number of days lost per per- 
son higher than the true average for the 
year. High seasonal incidence increases 
the number of days of disability per per- 
son, even though it reduces average du- 
ration per disability case. This results 
from the fact that seasonal increases or 
decreases mainly affect the short-term 
disabilities; the very long duration cases 
are almost entirely free from seasonality. 
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had a slightly higher rate—9.6 days 
of disability per person per year; 
those keeping house had 15.5 days; 
and those unemployed, 20.8 days. 
The average number of days of dis- 
ability for the group classified as 
“other” was 116.0, and for those un- 
able to work, 365. 

Table 2 gives the estimated num- 
ber and the proportion of disabled 


persons in the population in the dif- 
ferent age groups and, for each age 
group, the percentage distribution by 
duration of disability. The propor- 
tion disabled was lowest in the ages 
25-34 years and rose rather sharply 


with increasing age. For those in the 
age group 55-64 the rate was 3.5 
times that among those aged 25-34, 
Short periods of duration predomi- 
nated among persons in the younger 
age groups, while among the older age 
groups the long durations predomi- 
nated. 

The average number of days of dis- 
ability per person per year is shown 
for the different age groups in the 
following tabulation. 





lavenags num ber of 





Age group days of disability 

|Per person per year 

Total, 14-64.........._- er 17.2 
14-19__ 11.4 
Di nthlinidntnittiatpodtilecceé | 11.7 
25-34... " Z 10, 4 
i nctlitciintthdinidpcihedibibooads 14.3 
th Sect eiibieetadniees di 22.5 
Pl cctcicisclendtitutepastideusaniledees 37.1 





On the average, persons in the age 
group 25-34 had the fewest days of 
disability, and from there on the num- 
ber increased rather sharply with ad- 
vancing age. For each of the two 


Table 3.—Estimated number of disabled persons,’ the percentage disabled, 


and the percentage distribution by age of disabled 


sons in the civilian 


noninstitutional po, population aged 14-64, whose disability had lasted 7 months 


or more, by sex 


race, February 1949 


[Figures are estimates derived from a sample survey and are therefore poe to sampling vari abi ty that 


may be relatively large in the case of the smaller figures and the small ¢ 


ifferences between figures] 





Disabled for 7 months or more ? 









































Age group Total White Nonwhite 
| 
. iiss 
Total | Male Female Total | Male | Female) Total Male | Female 
Total number (in thou- | | | | 7. 
Svs (SC Tages, Tae | 2054 | 1,271} 83/ 1,772] 1,143 629; 282 128 154 
Percentage disabled___. 2.12; 270 1.57; 202) 267 1. 40 3.14 3. 05 3. 21 
Percentage distribution 
Total_______.___ 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0} 102.0} 100.0) 100.0 
ORR. a Bi 52) 81) 54] 5&1] a8 | 57| | 2.7 3.9 
Fa TS a $2 | 5.3 5.1 5.5 5.7) 65.1 39 | 2 5.2 
Ta 11.5 11.5 1.5; 1.0! 11.3 10.5| 14.4 13.1 15.5 
SS) ER ere 14.2 13.0} 163/. 13.6 128} 61 | 18.2 14.6 21.3 
nan ir deli deminetts 4.7' 2.9) 2@0| 29! 26] 25.4 + 17.7 28.3 
ORT G2) 41.2) 35.7 30.9 | 40.8 | 38.2 m4 | 44.6 25.8 








| Persons ye 4 on the day of the enumeration, were 

work or other duties 
anaes isability, and those who had 
a long-term physical or mental condition that 
them to work only occasionally or not 


te 


? Length of time before the day of enumeration 
that the ome condition had prevented the 
person from doing his regular work or other activities 
= ae him to work only occasionally or not 
at all. 


Social Security 
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age groups under 25, less than 30 per- 
cent of the average number of days 
of disability per person per year were 
accounted for by persons with dis- 
abilities that had lasted 7 months or 
more. In the age groups 25-34 and 
above, this percentage became in- 
creasingly higher—about 37 percent 
for the age groups 25-34 and 35-44, 
about 49 percent for the age group 
45-54, and 61 percent for the age 
group 55-64—thus indicating the 
greater chronicity of disabling illness 
among the aged. 


Disability Lasting 7 Months 
or More 


The longer the period of disability, 
the greater become its disintegrating 
effects—the deterioration of basic 
skills, the loss of self-confidence, the 
increase in despondency—and the 
greater the economic loss. The find- 
ings of the survey as they relate to 
persons who on the day of the canvass 
had been disabled for 7 months or 
more—a rather generally accepted di- 
viding line between so-calied tempo- 
rary and permanent disability—are 
therefore of particular interest. 

It was estimated that, on the day of 
the canvass, 2,054,000 persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population 
aged 14-64 years had been disabled 
for 7 months or more.” When errors 
due to sampling are taken into consid- 
eration, there are about 95 chances 
out of 100 that a complete census 
would have enumerated between l1,- 
890,000 and 2,220,000 persons who had 
been disabled for 7 months or more. 


Sez, race, and age.—The extent of 
long-term disability, as defined in this 
study, was significantly” greater 
among the male than among the fe- 
male population surveyed—2.70 per- 
cent of the men being reported as dis- 
abled for 7 months or more compared 
with 1.57 percent for the women 
(table 3). Likewise significant was 


“Estimates are based on those cases 
for whom duration was reported. Dura- 
tion was not reported for about 1 percent 
of the 4.6 million disabled persons. 

“ Throughout the article the use of the 
term “significant” indicates that the ap- 
propriate statistical test has been made 
to determine whether or not the differ- 
ences could be attributed to errors of 
sampling. 
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the difference between the percentage 
disabled among the white population 
(2.02 percent) and among the non- 
white population (3.14 percent). 
When both sex and race were consid- 
ered, however, the results were some- 
what different. In the white popula- 
tion, the percentage disabled was 
significantly greater among men 
(2.67 percent) than among women 
(1.40 percent), but in the nonwhite 
population, the percentage for women 
(3.21 percent) was slightly higher 
than that for men (3.05 percent), al- 
though not significantly so. A com- 
parison of the prevalence of extended 
disability for white women with that 
for nonwhite women indicated that 
the percentage disabled was signifi- 
cantly greater for the latter. This 
difference may reflect the higher pro- 
portion of the nonwhite female popu- 
lation in the labor force. A similar 
comparison for the male population 
indicated that the slightly higher per- 
centage found for the nonwhite men 
was not significantly different from 
that for the white men. 

The percentage disabled for 7 
months or more was smallest for the 
age group 14-19, increased slowly 
through the age group 35-44, and then 
rose sharply in the last two age 
groups, as shown in the tabulation in 
the next column. 











Percent disabled for 7 months 
or more 
Age group 
Total Male Female 
Total, 14-64. . 2.12 2. 70 1. 57 
0. 86 1.07 0. 66 
0. 95 1, 25 0. 67 
1. 04 1.35 0. 76 
1.44 1. 67 12 
3. 01 3. 66 2.38 
6. 16 8. 04 4.2% 

















There were, however, some varia- 
tions from that trend for both the 
white and the nonwhite populations 
as well as for the male and female 
white and nonwhite populations. The 
race-sex differences in the rates for 
the specified age groups are presented 
graphically in chart 1. By and large, 
the rates for the nonwhite women 
were highest and those for the white 
women were lowest, and the rates for 
the white and the nonwhite men were 
in between, with the rates for the 
nonwhite men indicating a slight 
tendency to be above those for the 
white men. 

In general, for the disabled group 
as a whole as well as when classified 
by sex and race, the percentage of the 
disabled in each age group increased 
progressively from the lowest age 
group to the highest. About 9-11 per- 
cent of the disabled were classified in 


Table 4.—Estimated number of disabled persons,' the percentage disabled, 


and the percentage distribution by age of disabled 


sons in the civilian 


noninstitutional papeiotion aged 14-64, whose disability had lasted 7 months 


or more, by sex a 


[Figures are estimates derived from a rr. survey 


place of residence, February 1949 


and are therefore subject to sampling Magne 7 that 















































may be relatively large in the case of the smaller figures and the small differences between figures] 
Disabled for 7 months or more ? 
Age group Urban Rural-nonfarm Rural-farm 
| | | | | 
Total | Male |Female; Total | Male |Female| Total | Male | Female 
os ~. Race Sel ee 4 ee | 
| | | | | 
Total number (in thou- | | | | 
sands) | 1,180! 698} 482 432| 20| 142) 442 23 / 150 
Percentage disat led... 1.97 | 2.46 1. 54 2. 16 | 2. 94 1, 39 2. 61 3.24 1.94 
_—————EE ————— $$ $$ > 
Percentage distribution 
Total...................--| 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0] 1000 
14-19_.... S@neseen > 4.1 5.2 2.7 6.9 | 6.5 7.7 | 6.3 3.5 | 11.5 
2-34_... a = 5.4 5.9 4.7 5.5 5.5 5.6 4.5) 3.9 5.7 
, eS 11.9 10.9 13.4 10.2 10.3 ’ 9.8 | 11.6 | 14.1 | 7.0 
35-44__. ; ie 15.4 12.3 19.8 11.5 12. 4 | 9.8 13.8) 15.1 11.5 
OR Si onoe odardbive 53. 2 65.7 59.4 65.9 65.3 | 67.1) 63.8 63. 4 64.3 





1 Persons who, on the day of enumeration, were 
unable to do their regular work or other duties be- 
cause of sickness or disability, and those who had a 
long-term physical or mental condition that allowed 
them to work only occasionally or not at all. 





2 Length of time before the day of enumeration 
that the disabling Yo had prevented the - 
son from doing work or other activities 
or allowed him to work only occasionally or not at 
all. 


il 








Chart 1.—Percentage disabled in the civilian noninstitutional population 
aged 14-64, —; > rcaats had lasted 7 months or more, by age, sex, and 


race, February 1 
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the age group 14-24, about 11-16 per- 
cent in the age group 25-34, and sim- 
ilarly on to the last age group, 55-64, 
which included from 26 percent to 45 
percent of the disabled. The median 
ages of the disabled were 51.3 for the 
white men, 50.4 for the white women, 
52.0 for the nonwhite men, and 46.5 
for the nonwhite women. 


Place of residence.—Long-term dis- 
ability was somewhat less prevalent 
in urban areas than in rural areas; 
however, the trend was not as defi- 
nite as that for race differences (table 
4). When both sexes were consid- 
ered together, without regard to age, 
the percentage disabled was signifi- 
cantly greater among persons in rural 
areas (farm and nonfarm combined) 
than among those in urban areas— 
2.36 percent compared with 1.97 per- 
cent. When the sexes were consid- 
ered separately, it was found that 
only for the men was the percentage 
disabled in rural areas (3.08 percent) 
significantly greater than in urban 
areas (2.46 percent) ; the correspond- 
ing proportions for women were 1.63 
percent and 1.54 percent. Relatively 
few rural women are recorded as being 
in the labor force, which may account 
for the fact that there is no significant 
difference for women. 
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The disability prevalence rate gen- 
erally tended to be slightly higher in 
rural-nonfarm areas than in urban 
areas, and slightly higher in rural- 
farm areas than in rural-nonfarm 
areas. The rural-nonfarm rates, 
however, were not significantly differ- 
ent from the urban rates or from the 
rural-farm rates, and only for the men 
and for both sexes considered together 
were the rural-farm prevalence rates 
significantly different from the urban 
rates. The percentage disabled 
among women in all age groups in all 
three areas tended to be lower than 
the corresponding percentage among 
men; tests of significance between the 
rates, without regard to age, indi- 
cated that they were significantly 
lower for women than for men. 

The pattern of the disability preva- 
lence rates in the various age groups 
for men and for women in the differ- 
ent areas suggests that the differences 
observed between rural and urban 
rates may reflect in part the move- 
ment of persons in the population 
from one area to another—for ex- 
ample, the migration of able-bodied 
young men from rural to urban areas 
and the return to the rural commu- 
nity of persons who, after they became 
disabled, found competition difficult. 
Urban-rural differences in available 


medical care and related services ang 
in the extent of institutionalization 
of disabled persons may also contrib. 
ute to the higher rural rates. 


Employment status during survey 
week.—Nearly 80 percent of those re. 
ported to have been disabled for 7 
months or more immediately before 
the day of enumeration were not at- 
tached to the labor force (table 5), 
Only 20 percent of the 2,054,000 dis- 
abled persons were classified as being 
in the labor force during the survey 
week—16 percent (329,000) as em- 
ployed and 4 percent (87,000) as un- 
employed. 

The fact that some persons were re- 
ported as disabled for 7 months or 
more and also reported as being in the 
labor force during the survey week is 
not necessarily inconsistent with the 
concept of disability as used in this 
study, since included in the definition 
of disability are those who, although 
working or looking for work during 
the survey week, had a disabling con- 
dition that permitted them to work 
only occasionally. Allowance must be 
made, however, for the large sampling 
error, the practice of the Bureau of 
the Census of including in the labor 
force all those with any work ex- 
perience in the survey week, and the 
possible misunderstanding of the 
definition of disability as used in this 
study. 

Persons classified as unable to 
work ” represented 51 percent (1,046,- 
000) of those disabled for 7 months or 
more, while those classified as keep- 
ing house represented a little more 
than 20 percent and those in school 
only slightly more than 1 percent. As 
many as 7 percent of those disabled 
for 7 months or more were included 
in the “other” category with respect 
to their labor-force status, no doubt 
because of the inclusion in this group 
of persons who did not indicate what 
they would have been doing had they 
not been ill. 

The prevalence of long-term dis- 
ability varied greatly from one em- 
ployment status classification to an- 





"2 Persons classified as permanently “un- 
able to work” are those who because of 
long-term physical or mental illness or 
disability, such as blindness, loss of limbs, 
tuberculosis, or mental disorder, are un- 
able to do any kind of work. 


Social Security 
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other. Almost 87 percent of those 
classified as unable to work in the 
civilian noninstitutional population 
aged 14-64 had been disabled for 7 
months or more; the remaining 13 
percent were those whose disability 
before the day of enumeration had 
lasted less than 7 months. The per- 
centage disabled was significantly 
greater among those keeping house 
(1.46 percent) than among those clas- 
sified as in the labor force—employed 
and unemployed—(0.72 percent) but 
was significantly less than among the 
persons in the unemployed segment 
of the labor force (2.83 percent). 

Relatively fewer women than men 
in all the employment status classifi- 
cations were disabled, but except for 
the prevalence among those keeping 
house the pattern was the same—the 
highest prevalence occurring among 
those unable to work and the lowest 
among those in school. A signifi- 
cantly greater percentage of the dis- 
abled men (27.7 percent) than of the 
disabled women (8.3 percent) were in 
the labor force. About 52 percent of 
the disabled women were classified as 
keeping house, while 36.3 percent were 
reported as unable to work. 


Work status before becoming dis- 
abled.—The impact of prolonged dis- 
ability on the labor force and on the 
employability of persons aged 14-64 
is revealed in the results of the study 
as they relate to the work status of 
disabled persons immediately before 
the beginning of disability (table 6). 
Almost 73 percent (1,486,000) of the 
persons who had been disabled for 7 
months or more prior to the day of 
enumeration had been attached to 
the employed labor force before be- 
coming disabled. Of this group, 
1,093,000 were men and 393,000 were 
women. The percentage of disabled 
men who had worked before becom- 
ing disabled (86 percent) was signifi- 
cantly greater than that for disabled 
women (51 percent). A similar re- 
lationship was evident in each age 
group. For the men, a little more 
than one-fourth of those in the two 
lower age groups worked before be- 
coming disabled; almost three-fourths 
of the next age group (25-34) were 
working before their disability; and 
the proportion continued to increase 
through the top age group, where al- 
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Table 5.—Estimated number 
and the ra ten distribu 
of disab 


disabled pace the percentage ——- 


by employment status during 
d persons in the civilian noninstitutional popula te, abel 14-04, 


whose disability had lasted 7 months or more, by ‘duration of disability. 


February 1949 


[Figures are estimates derived from a sample survey and are therefore subject to sampling —— that 


















































may be mhseenennird large in the case of the smaller figures and the small differences between figures 
Duration of disability * 
os ae or ra 7 months or more 7-18 months | Over 18 months 
Total | Male |Female| Total | Male |Female| Total | Male | Female 
Total number of disabled 
(in thousands)_........- 2, 054 1, 271 783 405 255 150 | 1,649 1,016 633 
Percentage disabled in the population 
| 
ye Se ee 2.12 2.70 1, 57 0, 42 0. 54 0. 30 1.70 2.16 1,27 
In labor force. ..............-- 0.72 0. 86 0. 39 0.17 0. 20 0.10 0. 55 0. 66 0. 29 
Tal 0. 60 0. 71 0. 35 0.13 0.14 0.10 0. 48 0. 57 0. 25 
In agriculture__.._......_- 1, 83 1.97 0. 85 0.19 0. 22 0 1.64 1. 76 0. 85 
In nonagricultural ‘indus- 
en aeecternnnanientinn 0. 45 0. 50 0. 33 0.12 0.13 0.11 0.33 0. 37 0, 22 
Unemployed................ 2. 83 3. 43 1.13 0. 88 1.19 0 1.95 2.24 1.13 
Not in labor force............. 4.17 14.96 2.17 0. 78 2. 82 0. 41 3.39 12.14 L.77 
Keeping house.............. 1.46 | 25.00 1. 43 0. 28 5. 56 0.27 1.18 | 19,44 1.15 
BD Geeicedinnncuccccnnadh 0. 32 0. 48 0.14 0, 06 0.11 0 0. 26 0. 36 0.14 
Unable to work_. 86. 73 89. 01 81. 20 12. 94 12. 98 12.82 | 73.80) 76.02 68. 38 
RR PLS TA 13. 81 15. 67 7.00 6. 26 6.70 4. 80 7. 55 8.97 2.80 
Percentage distribution 
yp EPES NS eS PPE SD 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
In labor force. ..........-..-_- 20.3] 27.7 8.3 | 4.0} 320] 105| 193] 26.6 7.7 
Employed .................. 16.1 21.6 7.1 | 17.4 21.5 10.5 15.7 21.6 6.3 
In agriculture............- 5.6 8.5 0.9 2.9 4.7 0 6.2 9.4 1.1 
In nonagricultural indus- 
es 10.5 13.1 6.2 14.5 16.8; 10.5 9.5 12.2 5.2 
Unemployed___........-..-- 4.2 6.1 1.2} 6.6 10.5 0 3.6 5.0 1.4 
Not in labor force............. 79.7 72.3 91.7; 76.0 68.0 80.5 80.7 73.4 92.3 
Kooning OTS 20.4 0.7 52.4 19.9 0.8 52.0 20. 6 0,7 52.5 
In school__......---.-.----_- 1.3 1.6 0.6) 1.2 20 0 1.3 1.6 0.8 
Unable to work............- 50.7 59.7 36.3) 38.2 43.3 29.6 53.8 63.7 37.9 
Kita MIE Sib hd a 7.3| 10.3 2.4 | 16.7/ 21.9| 7.9 5.0 7.4 Ll 
| | ! 




















1 Persons who, on the day of enumeration, were 
unable to do their work or other duties be- 
cause of sickness or disability, and those who had a 
long-term physical or mental condition that allowed 
them to work only occasionally or not at all. 

2 Week containing the 8th of the month and imme- 


most 98 percent worked before be- 
coming disabled. This percentage for 
the top age group more nearly re- 
flects the full effect of extended dis- 
ability on the male labor force than 
does the 86 percent indicated above, 
since most of those who had not 
worked before becoming | disabled 
probably had had no opportunity to 
do so. For the women, a similar 
sharp increase was evident, with 
slightly more than half those in the 
age group 25-34 having worked before 
becoming disabled; the percentage 
increased only slightly in each of the 
next two age groups, to 64 percent in 
the age group 45-54, and then de- 
clined in the last age group to only 
48 percent. 

The percentage distributions, ac- 


diately previous to the week containing the day of 
enumeration. 

3 Length of time before the day of enumeration 
that the disabling condition had prevented the per- 
son from doing his regular work or Pother activities or 
allowed him to work only occasionally or not at all. 


cording to age, for those who had 
worked before disability and those 
who had not were markedly different 
for men but not so different for 
women. This difference is revealed 
by the median ages. The median age 
for men who had not worked before 
becoming disabled was 24.5, while for 
those who had worked it was 53.9; 
for the women the median age for 
those who had not worked before dis- 
ability was 48.7, and for those who 
had worked it was 50.0. The wide 
differences in median age and in the 
age distribution for the two groups of 
men indicate that many of those who 
had no work experience before their 
disability were young persons whose 
disability probably either was con- 
genital in origin or had occurred in 
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Table 6. eseraansage yf disabled who worked hefore becoming disabled and 


percentage distri ry ay of disabled 


tutional population 


1 in the civilian noninsti- 


» whose disability had lasted 7 months or 


more, by sex eee pe —s pote “y= becoming disabled, February 1949 
[Figures are estimates derived from a sample survey and are therefore subject to — variability that 


may be relatively large in the case of the 


and the small differences between figures] 





Disabled for 7 months or more # 





Percentage of disabled 
in each age qroup who 


Percentage distribution by age 





























Age group 
woeeunite - Worked before becoming | Did not work before . 
disabled becoming disabled 
7 
Total | Male | Female; Total | Male | Female! Total | Male —- 
Total | 728] 862} sos! 100.0| 10.0] 100.0) 00.0 | - 100.0 | 100.0 
Oe 18.6) 27.9) 409) 13} 16) O85] 149] 250] 102 
[idiiqusscstpseeceseqetesese 25.0} 27.9) 104) 27} 427] «+218/] 140! 27.8 7.6 
SA SARTRE CRT 65.4) 74.1] SLi] 104) 100) m7/ 47] 216] 116 
eee 75.1} 867) 622) 148| 131| 195) 121) 125] 134 
ene ec 83.1} O81) 687) 24| 27} 330) 184) 68) 194 
8 a 6| 97.9) 47.8] 43.4) 469) 335| 27.9) 63) 37.8 
| 




















1 Persons who, on the day of enumeration, 
unable to do their work or other duties be- 


cause of sickness or disability, and those who had a 
condition that allowed 


them to work only occasionally or not at all. 
gth of time before the day of enumeration 


early youth before they reached 
working age. 


Summary 


Sickness surveys to determine the 
extent of disability and the character- 
istics of the disabled are needed to 
indicate the health status of the Na- 
tion and the need for measures de- 
signed to alleviate economic distress 
caused by the disability of workers. 
A sample survey was made in Febru- 
ary 1949 to determine the number of 
disabled in the civilian noninstitu- 
tional population aged 14-64. The 
salient findings, subject to sampling 
errors, seasonal influences, and other 
inherent limitations of such a survey, 
were: 

1. In February 1949 there were 4.6 
million persons aged 14-64 who had 
been disabled for 1 day or longer. 
Disabled persons represented 4.7 per- 
cent of the civilian noninstitutional 
population in these ages. 

2. Fifty-four percent of the 4.6 
million persons had been disabled for 
less than 7 months, 45 percent for 7 
months or more, and for 1 percent 
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that the disabling condition had prevented the per- 
son from doing his regular work or other activities 
or allowed him to work only occasionally or not at all. 
“ Excludes 12,000 ene perme status 
before becoming d led was not re 


the duration of disability was not 
reported. 

3. For all disability, whatever the 
duration, the lowest percentage dis- 
abled was among those in school and 
the next lowest was among employed 
workers. Among unemployed work- 
ers the percentage disabled was more 
than twice that among the employed. 

4. For all disability, whatever the 
duration, the percentage disabled was 
not much different in the age groups 
14-34 but increased markedly for the 
older age groups, especially for those 
aged 45 and over. 

5. Disability lasts longer among the 
aged. The estimated average num- 
ber of days of disability per person 
per year was 10-12 days for persons 
aged 14-34 and more than 37 days 
for persons aged 55-64. 

6. For disabilities lasting 7 months 
or longer, the percentage disabled was 
about 1 percent among those under 
age 35, and more than 6 percent 
among those aged 55—64. 

7. About 2.1 percent of the civilian 
noninstitutional population aged 14— 
64 had been disabled for 7 months or 
longer. The proportion was higher 





for men than for women; 2.7 percent 
of all men and only 1.6 percent of the 
women were reported as disabled for 7 
months or more. The sex differences 
were apparent in each age group. 

8. Comparisons by race indicated 
a higher proportion disabled for 7 
months or more among the nonwhite 
population than among the white 
population—3.1 percent as against 2.0 
percent. For the white population 
there was a markedly higher disability 
rate for men than for women. Among 
the nonwhite population the disabil- 
ity rate is somewhat higher for women 
than for men, though the difference 
was not statistically significant. 

9. Disability rates varied by place 
of residence, In rural-farm areas the 
percentage disabled for 7 months or 
more was 2.6 percent; in rural-non- 
farm areas, 2.2 percent; and in urban 

eas, 2.0.percent. Among women, 
however, this order is altered. The 
percentage disabled was lowest among 
the rural-nonfarm women and in- 
termediate among those in urban 
areas. 

10. Of those persons with disabili- 
ities that had’ lasted 7 months or 
longer, about 20 percent were reported 
in the labor force in the survey week. 
This proportion was relatively higher 
for men than for women—28 percent 
as compared with 8 percent. The 
group unable to work represented 51 
percent of the total. Here again there 
was a marked difference in the sexes— 
60 percent of the disabled men and 
only 36 percent of the disabled women 
were classified in this category. 

11. Seventy-three percent of those 
reporting disability lasting 7 months 
or longer had been engaged in gain- 
ful work before their disability. This 
percentage was about 86 percent for 
men and 51 percent for women; it 
was lowest for persons under 20 years 
of age and increased progressively 
with age. The increase with age is 
much more marked for men than for 
women. Ninety-eight percent of the 
men aged 55-64 disabled for 7 months 
or more had been engaged in gainful 
work before disability. 
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Fact-Finding for the White House Conference 
on Children and Youth 


by Metvin A. GLassER* 


The Midcentury White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, to be held in Washington in December, will stress for the 
first time in Conference history the child’s mental health and 


personality development. 


A Technical Committee on Fact- 


Finding has been bringing together and integrating what is 
known on the subject for the Conference. The scope of this ma- 
terial and the questions to be considered are outlined by the Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Conference in the following article. 


HY do some people face the 
\ \ problems of life with strong 
healthy personalities while 
others are so hampered with personal 
difficulties that they defeat themselves 
before they start? How much do we 
really know about such personality 
differences? What do we know about 
the conditions that produce them? 
What can we do to prevent personality 
crippling and bring up a generation 
of healthy, happy men and women? 
These are the questions that will 
occupy the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, 
to be held in Washington during the 
week of December 3, 1950. The Con- 
ference will try to bring together our 
present knowledge of personality 
development now scattered through 
many different branches of study. In 
so doing it should make clear what 
aspects of the problem need further 
research. The Conference will also 
draw up conclusions to guide the ac- 
tions of parents, teachers, child wel- 
fare workers, and all others dealing 
directly with children and will plan 
community organization for those 
phases of the problem that require 
more than individual understanding. 
There has been a White House con- 
ference on children each decade of 
this century. The first four were con- 
cerned chiefly with the child’s phys- 
ical well-being—his medical, nutri- 
tional, and economic needs. Each of 
the conferences contributed to the 
welfare of children in this country. 
The establishment of the Children’s 


* Executive Director, Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. 
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Bureau, the Federal programs for ma- 
ternal and child welfare, and much of 
our present-day standards in child 
care can be traced to these confer- 
ences, 

It is understandable that the em- 
phasis in the 1950 Conference should 
be on mental health, or personality 
development. There has been in- 
creasing interest in this subject for 
the last generation. The reason may 
be that we are more and more aware 
of how much personality difficulties 
contribute to other types of prob- 
lems—medical, social, and economic. 
Or it may be because personality diffi- 
culties themselves are increasing in 
our highly urbanized and mechanized 
culture. In either case, the recent 
advances in the physical sciences that 
are forcing the whole world into one 
community make it imperative—now 
more than ever before—that the citi- 
zens of the world be healthy-minded, 
good men and women. The physical 
problems still exist, but they are 
widely recognized and the steps that 
need to be taken to combat them are 
relatively obvious. The problems of 
mental health are not so clear, or so 
well known, and therefore present an 
appropriate field for such a pioneer- 
ing group as the White House Con- 
ferences have always shown them- 
selves to be. 


Finding the Facts 


The National Committee planning 
for the Conference has appointed a 
Technical Committee on Fact-Find- 
ing to review the situation. A fact- 
finding staff, working under the 
direction of Helen L. Witmer, is re- 


sponsible for bringing together and 
integrating whatever is known about 
personality development today, look- 
ing for answers to a great many 
questions that will have to come from 
many different kinds of specialists. 

In the first place, what is a healthy 
personality? What kind of personal- 
ity do we want our children to have? 
Questions of this type are obviously 
too broad for any one specialist to 
answer. But in forming our own an- 
swers, we can get much help from 
the anthropologists. What is the re- 
lation between personality and cul- 
ture? What kinds of character are 
admired, or what kinds make for hap- 
piness, in what situations? What 
kind of family organization, or what 
kind of child-rearing practices, pro- 
duces what kind of individual? 

Other questions must be taken to 
the psychologists. What ages are 
most important in character forma- 
tion and what types of experience? 
How much of a child’s character is 
due to parental attitudes? Can the 
schools, or any outside agency, help 
a child to make a good adjustment 
to a bad home? What kind of mis- 
takes do well-meaning parents fre- 
quently make? The questions of what 
to do about mistakes after they have 
been made must, of course, go to the 
specialists in mental health. 

There are questions that must be 
answered by the specialists in physi- 
cal medicine. What influence does 
the mother’s physical and mental 
health have on the character, or nerv- 
ous system, of her unborn baby? 
How does nutrition, glandular devel- 
opment, a special disease, or a special 
handicap affect the child’s attitude 
toward himself and his world? Do 
certain conditions call for special 
treatment, over and above what is 
necessary for the child’s physical 
recovery? 

Still other questions must be put 
to the sociologists. What is the effect 
of poverty on. personality develop- 
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ment? What is the effect of above- 
average wealth? Is physical hard- 
always 
harmful? If not, at what point do 
they become harmful? How much of 


ship, or over-protection, 


what appears to be the effect of pov- 
erty or wealth is actually due to com- 
munity attitudes? 

The questions that must be put to 
the social-psychologist are endless. 
What effect have national, or local, 
standards of excellence on character 
development? How do these stanrl- 
ards differ among the various geo- 
graphic, ethnic, and economic groups 
that make up our Nation? How do 
prejudice, discrimination, and segre- 
gation affect the children toward 
whom they are directed? How do 
these attitudes affect the children 
who hold them? 

There are relatively few branches 
of study that may not have something 
to contribute to this problem. The 
family is basic and strategic. Re- 
ligion and the church have their vital 
role to play. The schools, which are 
usually the child’s first contact with 
the larger community, are obviously 
important. But there are also the 
courts, social services, health services, 
recreation groups and clubs, and em- 
ployment services. 

The factors that contribute to a 
child’s personality undoubtedly lie in 
his physical condition, the personal 


atmosphere of his home, his relation 
to the community, the type of com- 
munity he finds himself in. All these 
aspects of the problem must be under- 
stood before we can plan for healthy 
personality development. The fact- 
finding staff has the job of bringing 
together as much of this information 
as possible so that we may see where 
we stand. 


Planning for Action 


When all the facts are in, the most 
important thing brought to light will 
probably be the gaps—the unanswered 
questions—that will show us where 
further study should be made. But 
there will also be information on im- 
proved procedures that could be put 
into practice at once. To direct such 
research or organize such practice is 
beyond the power of any one commit- 
tee or organization. What is needed 
is a Nation-wide, cooperative effort 
involving many groups and countless 
individuals. It is expected that the 
Conference will stimulate this type 
of work, which will be carried on by 
local organizations throughout the 
whole decade of the 1950’s. ; 

At the request of President Truman, 
the Governors of all States and Ter- 
ritories have appointed White House 
Conference committees. These 
groups, in turn, are stimulating local 


discussion, inguiry, and activity 
throughout the country. Such com. 
mittees have been at work for some 
time in every State and Territory, and 
an Advisory Council on State ang 
Local Action is an integral part of the 
Conference structure. 

In addition, several hundred na. 
tional organizations devoted to the 
interests and welfare of children are 
setting up discussion groups, evaluat- 
ing their programs in the light of the 
Conference theme, and initiating 
projects and studies closely related to 
it. Young people are at work on al] 
aspects of Conference activity and are 
coordinating their interests and con- 
tributions through an Advisory Coun- 
cil on Youth Participation. There are 
also 37 Federal offices that are making 
studies and generally contributing 
their resources of technical skills and 
experience to the Conference activi- 
ties. 

When the Conference meets in De- 
cember the findings of all these groups 
will be brought together. In the light 
of all the information before them, 
the several thousand participants will 
formulate principles, draw up recom- 
mendations, and suggest lines of post- 
Conference action. And it is hoped 
that these same groups will carry 
the recommendations back to their 
local areas and assist in putting them 
into practice. 





Notes and Brief Reports 


Size of Firms Covered by 
Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance, 1945-48 


The majority of the workers cov- 
ered by old-age and survivors insur- 
ance are employed by large firms of 
100 or more employees. From 1945 
to 1948," however, there was a shift 
toward firms of smaller size, together 
with a slight decline in the relative 
importance of the larger firms as 
measured by the number of employees 
and average wages paid. During this 
period the number of employing or- 
ganizations increased at a faster rate 
than the number of covered em- 
ployees. 


7 All data in this discussion pertain to 
the first quarter of the year. 
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For the pay period ending nearest 
the middle of March 1948, about 2.6 
million employing organizations’ re- 
ported the employment of an esti- 
mated 35.8 million workers in jobs 
covered by old-age and survivors in- 
surance (table 1). As compared with 
the number for the 1945 mid-March 
pay period, the number of firms had 
increased by about 29 percent.’ The 
number of employees had increased by 
3,002,000, or 9.2 percent. In the 1 
year from 1947 to 1948 the number of 


*The terms “employing organization,” 
“employer,” “firm,” and “concern,” are 
used interchangeably in this discussion; 
they refer to the legal entity filing the 
tax report. 

*Excludes employers with covered 
workers at some time during the first 
calendar quarter but with no employees 
in the pay period nearest March 15. 


firms went up 4.2 percent, and the 
number of employees increased 2.1 
percent. 

The postwar shift in the composi- 
tion of American industry toward 
firms of smaller size is illustrated by 
the marked increase—580,000, or 30 
percent—from 1945 to 1948 in the 
number of firms with fewer than 50 
employees. For firms of all sizes the 
increase amounted to 589,000. 

Firms with 8-19 employees ex- 
perienced the greatest percentage in- 
crease in number of firms—39 
percent—although firms with 1-3 em- 
ployees had the greatest numerical 
increase—314,000. 

Because these data * on size of con- 
cerns reflect the number of persons 


*Data like those in table 1, classified 
by industry, State, and county of the 
employing organization, are tabulated by 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance. 
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working for an entire employing or- 
ganization in the mid-March pay pe- 
riod, there are many instances in 
which the reported number of work- 
ers represents employees in more than 
one plant or place of business. A large 
business organization comprised of 
several separately incorporated enti- 
ties, however, is represented here as 
several employers, although it is or- 
dinarily regarded as a single employer. 

In each of the years 1945-48, better 
than nine-tenths of all employers had 
fewer than 20 employees, but only 
one-fifth to one-fourth of all workers 
in the mid-March pay period of each 
year were in the employ of these con- 
cerns. By contrast, the approximately 
1.3 percent of the employing organi- 
zations with 100 or more employees 
accounted for 63 percent of the work- 
ers in 1945 and 57 percent in 1948. 
Better than 1 in every 3 workers were 
employed in the relatively few firms 
with 1,000 or more employees. 

The postwar readjustments in in- 
dustry brought about a marked de- 
cline in the concentration of workers 
in the largest firms of 10,000 or more 
employees. In 1945 these largest 
firms accounted for 20 percent of the 
employees. This proportion dropped 
to 13 percent in 1946; in 1948 it was 
15 percent. Some of these firms had 
operated large war plants in which 
production was curtailed or discon- 
tinued at the end of the war, or in 
which reconversion was not attempted 
by the same management. 

By contrast, firms with 1,000—9,999 
employees, which also accounted for 
20 percent of all covered employees in 
1945, experienced no such marked de- 
cline in 1946 and in 1948 accounted for 
19 percent of the workers in covered 
employment. With respect to the 
group of firms with 50-999 employees, 
there was practically no change from 
1945 to 1948 in the proportion of 
workers employed, although there was 
some decline in the proportion these 
firms made up of all firms. 

Exhibiting a trend contrary to that 
of the largest firms, the firms with 
fewer than 50 employees experienced 
a sharp increase in the number of 
employees in 1946. Firms of this size 
accounted for 30 percent of the em- 
Ployees in 1945, 36 percent in 1946, 35 
percent in 1947, and 36 percent in 
1948. Among these smaller firms, 
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Table 1.—Estimated number and percentage distribution of 
items, pay-period employment, and amount of taxable wages 


cern, first calendar quarter 1945-48 


‘S$, wage 
of con- 


[Data based on tabulations of almost 100 percent of the quarterly employer tax reports, 


employers who reported 


otemed to 
too late for inclusion in the tabulations; the number of omaleyes the tid Monch 


pay period estimated for A employing organizations that failed to report such in: 
co 


rrected to Apr. 15, 1 












































Number of employees in concern ! 
Item 
10,000 
: . 100- | 500- | 1,000- 
Total 0 1-3 47 819 | 20-49 | 50-09 499 999 | 9,999 = 
Number or amount 
Employers (in thou- 
sands): 4 
. “9s ae 2,001.0 | 23.3 | 1,174.3 | 404.0 | 233.4 | 100.5 | 34.0] 25.6 3.2 26/;. 02 
aS 2, 280.0 | 20.2 | 1,288.0 | 482.1 | 203.3 | 115.9) 38.1 27.7 3.1 2.5 0.2 
_ rhe ae? 2, 486.7 | 40.4 | 1,415.7 | 519.6 | 314.8 | 121.6 39.6 28.9 3.3 2.8 ‘0.2 
_. ae 2, 590.0 | 42.4 | 1,488.5 | 537.2 | 325.0 | 1223) 39.3) 29.0 3.3 27] (02 
Employees (in thou- 
sands): 4 
,, Sa ae 32, 803 0 1,949 | 2,078 | 2,759 | 3,018 | 2,322 | 5,260 | 2,233 | 6,554 | 6, G28 
_, SSeS ORS & 32, 483 0 2,194 | 2,507 | 3,496 | 3,483 | 2,611 | 5,581 | 2,157 | 6,183 | 4,270 
easier 35, 057 0 2, 382 | 2,650 | 3,704 | 3,599 | 2,676 | 5,782 | 2,260 | 6,704 | 5,201 
_ SPE. 35, 805 0 2,497 | 2,739 | 3,832 | 3,662 | 2,690 | 5,779 | 2,281 | 6,812 | 5,613 
Taxable wages (in 
millions): § 
a pe EE TOES $17,938 | $23 $662 | $793 |$1, 148 |$1, 408 ($1, 165 |$2, 740 i$1, 242 [$4,043 |$4, 715 
| MPSS = 16, 840 18 779 | 1,010 | 1,614 | 1,800 | 1,386 | 2,902 | 1,190 | 3,570 | 2,483 
__ SORE S.. 20, 805 28 950 | 1,193 | 1,917 | 2,086 | 1,595 | 3,542 | 1,437 | 4,534 | 3,523 
§ es 35 1,059 | 1,310 | 2,112 | 2,289 | 1,728 | 3,847 | 1,587 | 4,975 | 4,138 
Wage items (in thou- = 
sands): ¢ a | 
Ce Lt TE 43, 033 98 2,485 | 2,776 | 3,827 | 4,217 | 3,196 | 7,124 | 2,908 | 8,330 | 8,071 
ae 43, 579 88 2,777 | 3,349 | 4,899 | 5,038 | 3,685 | 7,602 | 2,850 | 7,908 | 5, 388 
i ere 45,333 | 156 2,906 | 3,490 | 5,144 | 5,026 | 3,644 | 7,629 | 2,892 | 8, 280 | 6,067 
SESE re 45,534 | 155 3,165 | 3,617 | 5,148 | 5,150 | 3,649 | 7,436 | 2,817 | 8,008 | 6,209 
Percentage distribution 
Employers: * 
ni Ee 100. 0 1.2 | 58.7 20. 2 11.7 5.0 1.7 1.3 0.2 0.1 © 
RE eae 100.0 1.3 | 56.5 21.1 12.9 5.1 1.7 1.2 0.1 0.1 (") 
aD 100.0 1.6 | 56.9 20.9 12.7 4.9 1.6 1.2 0.1 0.1 
BA patos onins nat 100. 0 1.6 } 57.5 20.7 12.6 4.7 1.5 1.1 0.1 0.1 
Employees: ‘ | 
ih dni eiomenncianel | 100.0 o | 5.9; 63 84; 92 7.1 16.1 6.8 20.0 2.2 
| See eee | 100.0 0 | 6.8 7.7 10.8 10.7 8.0 17.2 6.6 19.1 13.2 
1947...... ----| 100.0 0 | 6.8 7.6 10. 6 10.3 7.6 16.5 6.5 19.4 14.8 
RK Se 100.0 0 | 7.0 7.6 10.7 10.2 7.5 16.1 6.4 19.0 15.4 
Taxable wages: § | 
SS Rreres 2 100.0 0.1 | 3.7 4.4 6.4 7.8 6.5 15.3 6.9 22. 5 26.3 
«SN Paes. - 100.0 0.1 | 4.6 6.0 9.6 10.8 8.2 17.8 7.1 21.2 14.7 
SSE 100. 0 0.1 4.6 5.7 9.2 10.0 AY 17.0 6.9 21.8 16.9 
sO a 100.0 0.2 46 5.7; 9.2 9.9 7.5 16.7 6.9 21.6 17.9 
Wage items: ¢ 
SS 100.0 0.2 | 5.8 6.5 8.9 9.8 7.4 16.6 6.8 19.4 18.8 
== nn 100. 0 0.2 | 6.4 7.7 11.2 11.6 8.5 17.4 6.5 18.1 12.4 
1947. ..... 100.0 0.3 | 6.6 7.7 11.3; 11.1 8&0; 168 6.4 18.3 13.4 
~ Saar ; 100.0 | 0.3 | 7.0) 7.9 11.3} 11.3] 80] 163] 62] 17.8) 138 




















* 1 Number employed during the mid-March pay 
riod 


pe . 
? Reporting units with “0’’ employees had no em- 
peace in the mid-March pay period but had at 
ast 1 employee at some other time during the Jan- 
uary-March quarter. 

3 An employer represents a legal entity, such as a 
corporation, a or single ownership, that 
filed a single tax return for the entire concern. Only 
employers paying taxable wages for employments 
during the quarter are included. The estimated 
total number of employers differs slightly from pre- 
viously released estimates based on a different source. 


those with 8-19 employees experi- 
enced the greatest percentage in- 
crease in number of employees from 
1945 to 1948, although firms with 1-3 
employees had the greatest numerical 
increase in employees. 

Firms with fewer than 10,000 em- 
ployees had an increase in employ- 
ment in each year from 1946 to 1948. 


‘ 2 csoge employed during the mid-March pay 


period. 

5 Wages paid for covered employment d first 
calendar quarter; excludes wages in excess of $3,000 
paid by any 1 employer to any 1 worker. 

Db he gag gh sm of taxable 
wages as indicated on the indi yer tax 
return. Because the same worker may have been 
employed by more than 1 concern in a cuarter and 
thus may have been re more than once, these 
figures do not represent an unduplicated count of 
workers during the quarter. 

’ Less than 0.05 percent. 


But firms with 10,000 or more em- 
ployees, which experienced a 36-per- 
cent drop in employment in 1946, 
had not regained their 1945 levels of 
employment by 1947 or by 1948; in 
1948, these largest firms employed 1.1 
million (17 percent) fewer employees 
than in 19465. 

The total of $23 billion in taxable 
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Table 2.—Estimated average taxable wage ' per wage item® by size of concern, 
calendar ter 1945-48 


jirst 


quarter 

















[Data based on tabulations of almost 100 percent ft the quarterly ouaioues tax reports, adjusted to include 
reports received too late for inclusion in the tabulation; the number of employees in the mid- 
March pay period penne’ for the employing 1, A that failed. 2 report such information. Esti- 
mates corrected to Apr. 15, 1950] 
1946 1947 1948 
Number of employees?} 1945 Percent Percent- Percent- | Percent- 
age age age 

Average pa Average | change | AV€T@8® | change | change 

from 1945 from 1946 from 1947) from 1945 
Se $417 $386 —7.4 $459 +18.9 $507 +10.5 | +21.6 
= a 234 206 —12.0 179 —13.1 226 +26.3 —3.4 
Sea RIT: 266 280 +5.3 317 +13. 2 335 +5.7 +25.9 
ee CE: 285 302 +6. 342 +13. 2 362 +5.8 +27.0 
 &. ane rengaas 300 329 +9. 373 +13.4 410 +9.9 +36. 7 
Lip Gudecsaneepucene 334 357 +6. 415 +16. 2 444 +7.0 +32.9 
SE tetincntdactaans 365 376 3. 438 +16.5 474 +8.2 +29.9 
caiiietndendibtesin 385 394 +2. 464 +17.8 517 +114 +34.3 
a 427 417 —2 497 +19.2 563 +13.3 +31.9 
1 ee 485 452 —6. 547 +21.0 614 +122 +26. 6 
and over.......- 584 461 —21 581 +26.0 657 +13.1 +12.5 





























1 Wages paid for covered employment during first 
calendar quarter; excludes wages in excess of $3,000 
Paid by any 1 empioyer to any 1 worker. 

A wage item represents a single report of taxable 


wages reported for the first calendar 
quarter of 1948 was about 11 percent 
greater than the amount reported for 
the corresponding period of 1947 and 
29 percent greater than the amount 
reported for the corresponding period 
of 1945. 

The average taxable wage per wage 
item ° increased from $417 in 1945 to 
$459 in 1947 and $507 in 1948 (table 
2). While firms of all sizes partici- 
pated in this increase, the larger 
firms—those with 500 or more em- 
ployees—showed the greatest increase 
from 1947 to 1948. During the 3 years 

*A wage item is a statement of the 
taxable earnings of a worker in covered 
employment during a calendar quarter 
as reported by an employer on the em- 
ployer tax returns. 





wages as indicated on the individual employer tax 
return. 
3 Number employed during the mid-March pay 


1945-48 the percentage increase in 
average taxable wage per wage item 
varied from 13 percent for firms with 
10,000 or more employees to 37 per- 
cent for firms that had 8-19 em- 
ployees. 

In each of the years 1945-1948, the 
average taxable wage per wage item 
increased with the size of the firm as 
measured by the number of employ- 
ees in the pay period nearest March 
15 (table 2). For the first quarter of 
1948 the average ranged from $331 
for concerns that had from 1-3 em- 
ployees in this pay period to $657 for 
concerns with 10,000 or more 
employees. 


The average taxable wage per wage 
item represents the average of all the 


individual wage items reported for al] 
workers who had any covered employ- 
ment during the January—March 


quarter. Included in the computa- 
tion are not only the wage items re- 
ported for the workers who were in 
covered employment during the mid- 
March pay period but also those re- 
ported for workers who had covered 
employment at some other time dur- 
ing the calendar quarter but not dur- 
ing the mid-March pay period. 
Furthermore, the average amount of 
taxable wages per wage item is smaller 
than the average taxable wage per 
worker during the quarter because 
some workers changed their covered 
employer during the quarter and 
therefore had taxable wages reported 
for them by more than one employer. 


The smaller labor turn-over that is 
often characteristic of large employ- 
ers was probably responsible for only 
a part of the increase of average tax- 
able wages per wage item as size of 
firm increased. Other factors that 
may have accounted for this variation 
were the differences in wage rates and 
types of labor employed. Further- 
more, because of the high rate of in- 
vestment per worker in many of the 
largest firms for research, machinery, 
and plant, the productivity of work- 
ers in these firms is likely to be of a 
high order; this high productivity, 
combined with strong unionization, is 
likely to result in high wage rates. 
In addition, most of the larger firms 
were engaged in the manufacturing 
industries that are characterized by 
more continuous operations than the 
nonmanufacturing firms. 





FEDERAL GRANTS-IN-AID 
(Continued from page 6) 
the conditions attached to the grants. 
And the participation of Federal offi- 
cials in this process will then not be 
regarded as interference in a State’s 
operations. 

It is of vital importance that some 
of these matters be better understood 
in order that the grant-in-aid may 
serve its purpose. The grant-in-aid is 
the only device that will enable us, 
as a Nation, to achieve certain na- 
tional objectives, especially those re- 
lating to the welfare of the individual 
citizen, without taking away from 
the States some of their most impor- 


tant and most cherished functions. 
It is true, grants do involve a certain 
amount of supervision or control, but 
the alternative course in most cases 
is far less attractive. The only alter- 
natives in many States are either an 
altogether inadequate service and ex- 
orbitant State taxes on the one hand, 
or direct operation by the National 
Government on the other. Neither is 
satisfactory in our democratic, Fed- 
eral system of government. The 
Council of State Governments in its 
report on grants-in-aid examines this 
question in some detail and concludes: 

“There can be no disputing the fact 
that grants lead to various forms of 


control. However, it has been demon- 
strated that abolishing of grants-in- 
aid would not necessarily bring about 
any reversal in the trend toward cen- 
tralization. On the contrary, a num- 
ber of grant programs have served to 
halt a swing in that direction.” 


That is to say, the demands made 
upon government have brought about 
a trend toward centralization. The 
grant-in-aid, far from promoting that 
trend, has halted it, in a measure, by 
enabling State and local governments 
to serve more adequately. And, as to 
the effect of the whole grant-in-aid 
approach, the Council of State Gov- 
ernments further concludes: 
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“Grants-in-aid to which adminis- 
trative supervision is an inevitable 
hand-maiden, are frequently criti- 
cized on the grounds that they are an 
insidious method by which the central 
government frustrates local democ- 
racy. Analysis quickly reveals, how- 
ever, that State aid is an important 
instrument for the preservation of 
strong local government. 

“Financial aid gives localities the 
means to maintain activities de- 
manded of them. In the absence of 
aid, localities would have to follow 
one or more undesirable courses of 
action. For one thing, localities 
might be forced to leave important 
services without sufficient support: 
this would inevitably damage their 


prestige and popular support. A sec- 
ond unfortunate consequence might 
force localities to widen their revenue 
systems to include taxes obviously ill 
suited for local collection: this would 
result in great inequities and an eco- 
nomically unsound tax structure. A 
third unwholesome course might lead 
State governments to assume func- 
tions which could be administered 
more effectively on the local level. 
“State assistance to localities 
avoids each of these contingencies. 
It provides minimum standards of 
service, utilizes the most effective tax 
base, and prevents the wholesale 
transfer of local functions to the 
State level. Thus, State aid increases, 
rather than decreases, the activities 


and the strength of local gov- 
ernments.” 

If in this statement “State” is put 
in place of “local,” and “Federal” in 
place of “State,” the conclusions sum- 
marize very well the argument pre- 
sented here. The grant-in-aid, prop- 
erly conceived, properly organized 
and used, is probably the best device 
for enabling our present form of gov- 
ernment to function effectively in the 
face of the demands that are being 
made upon it. If we will, we can 
make the grant, not the enemy, but 
the most important bulwark of State 
and local government in our complex 
modern world. 





Recent Publications 


Social Security Administration 


BureAv oF FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS. 
Federal Credit Unions: Report of 
Operations for ‘the Year 1949. 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1950. 37 pp. Limited free distribu- 
tion; apply to the Bureau of Fed- 
eral Credit Unions, Social Security 


Administration, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

BuREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. Social 
Welfare Administration in the 
United States of America. Wash- 
ington: The Bureau, 1950. 57 pp. 


Processed. 

Traces the historical development 
of social welfare programs in the 
United States and describes the pro- 
grams administered by Federal, State, 
and local governments as well as by 
voluntary organizations. Limited free 
distribution; apply to the Bureau of 
Public Assistance, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 


General 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
States. The Welfare State and the 





*Prepared in the Library, Federal Se- 
curity Agency. The inclusion of prices 
of publications in this list is intended as 
a service to the reader, but orders must 
be directed to publishers or booksellers 
and not to the Social Security Adminis- 
tration or the Federal Security Agency. 
Federal publications for which prices are 
listed should be ordered from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Bulletin, November 1950 


State of Human Welfare: A Study 
by the Committee on Economic 
Policy. Washington: The Cham- 
ber, 1950. 60 pp. 50 cents. 


Commons, JOHN R. The Economics 
of Collective Action. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1950. 414pp. $4.50. 
The author explains, in simple 

terms, the basic ideas that he devel- 
oped during a lifetime of research in 
and study and teaching of the broad 
subject of economics. Includes a bio- 
graphical sketch by Selig Perlman, an 
introduction and supplemental essay 
by Kenneth H. Parsons, and a bibli- 
ography. 


COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS, Re- 
organizing State Government: A 
Report on Administrative Manage- 
ment in the States and a Review of 
Recent Trends in Reorganization. 


Chicago: The Council, 1950. 153 
pp. $2. 

GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF NATIONAL 
INSURANCE. Report for the 
Period 17th November 1944 to 4th 
July 1949. (Cmd. 7955.) London: 
H. M. Stationery Office, May 1950. 
120 pp. 3s.6d. 


Describes the work of the Ministry 
from its creation in 1944. 


“How Social Security is Working in 
Britain.” Labor and Industry in 
Britain, New York, Vol. 8, Sept. 1950, 
pp. 109-115. Free. 

Discusses contributions and bene- 
fits under Great Britain’s social se- 
curity program. 


New YorK (STATE). DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR. DIVISION OF RESEARCH AND 
Statistics. Cost of Living for 
Women Workers, New York State, 
1950. (Publication No. B-34.) New 
York: The Department, May 1950. 
51 pp. Processed. 


U. S. Concress. House. SPEcIAL 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JupIcIaRY. The Displaced Per- 
sons analytical Bibliography. (H. 
Rept. 1687, 8lst Cong., 2d sess.) 
Washington: U. 8. Govt. Print. Off., 
1950. 82 pp. 


WALLACE, ExvtsaspetH. “The Origin of 
the Social Welfare State in Canada, 
1867-1900.” Canadian Journal of 
Economics and Political Science, 
Toronto, Vol. 16, Aug. 1950, pp. 383— 
393. $1. 


Retirement and Old Age 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Changing Concepts and Trends in 
Pension Planning, With a Paper on 
Insurance Costs and Coverages. 
(General Management Series No. 
148.) New York: The Association, 
1950. 27 pp. 50 cents. 

Papers presented at a panel session. 


Baroopy, Wittiam J. “Old-Age Insur- 
ance—1950 Version.” © American 
Economic Security (Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S. A.), Wash- 
ington, Vol. 7, Aug.—Sept. 1950, pp. 
8-18. 25 cents. 

The new amendments to the Social 

Security Act. 


CHANDLER, ALBERT R. “Attitudes of 
Superior Groups Towards Retire- 
ment and Old Age.” Journal of 
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Gerontology, Baltimore, Vol. 5, July 

1950, pp. 254-261. $2. 

Garvy, Georce. “The Effect of Pri- 
vate Pension Plans on Personal 
Savings.” Review of Economics 
and Statistics, Cambridge, Mass., 
Vol. 32, Aug. 1950, pp. 223-226. $6 
a year. 

Concludes that the spread of pri- 
vate pension plans will result in an 
increase in personal savings. 
MINNESOTA, UNIVERSITY. CENTER FOR 

CONTINUATION StTuDy. Continua- 

tion Course in Care of the Aged in 

Institutional Homes, March 13, 14, 

and 15, 1950. Minneapolis: The 

University, 1950. 52 pp. Processed. 
“More on Pensions.” Conference 

Board Management Record, New 

York, Vol. 12, June 1950, pp. 217- 

225. 

Includes Analysis of New Pension 
Plans, by F. Beatrice Brower and Arax 
Simsarian; Negotiating One Plan 
with Fourteen Unions, by James J. 
Bambrick, Jr., and Harold Stieglitz; 
Prospects for New Pension Plans: 
1950, by F. Beatrice Brower; and Fi- 
nanciers vs. Actuaries. 
“Parliamentary Committee Reports 

on Old Age Security.” Labour 

Gazette, Ottawa, Vol. 50, Aug. 1950, 

pp. 1142-1147. 10 cents. 

A summary of the Report of the 
Joint Committee of the Senate and 
House of Commons on Old Age Se- 
curity, which was presented to Parlia- 
ment on June 28. Considers three 
possible systems—old-age assistance, 
an insurance system, and a universal 
pay-as-you-go system. 

Planning the Older Years. Wilma 
Donahue and Clark Tibbitts, editors. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michi- 
gan Press, 1950. 248 pp. $2.50. 
Includes Living Arrangements to 

Meet the Needs of Older People, by 

Ollie A. Randall; Current Housing 

Developments for Older People, by 

Coleman Woodbury; Recreational 

Needs and Problems of Older People, 

by Helen Graves Laue; A Recrea- 

tional-Educational Experiment, by 

Woodrow Hunter, Dorothy Coons, and 

Clark Tibbitts; Public Attitudes To- 

ward Various Activities of Older 

People, by Robert J. Havighurst; An 

Experiment in the Restoration and 

Preservation of Personality in the 

Aged, by Wilma Donahue; The Social 

and Economic Problems of Employ- 

ment of Older Workers, by Ewan 

Clague; and Labor’s Stake in Em- 

ployment and Retirement, by Harry 

Becker. 


RANDALL, OLLIE. “Current Trends in 


Work With the Aged in the Non- 
Jewish Community.” Jewish Social 
Service Quarterly, New York, Vol. 
26, June 1950, pp. 471-477. $1.50. 

Witson, EnGar HuNTER. “Employee 
Pension Plans.” Law and Contem- 
porary Problems, Durham, N. C., 
Vol. 15, Summer 1950, pp. 340-352. 
$1.25. 

ZEMAN, FREDERIC D. ‘The Medical 
Organization of the Modern Home 
for the Aged.” Journal of Geron- 
tology, Baltimore, Vol. 5, July 1950, 
pp. 262-265. $2. 

Surveys the medical organization of 
the Home for Aged and Infirm He- 
brews in New York City. 


Employment 


HAMILTON, KENNETH W. Counseling 
the Handicapped in the Rehabilita- 
tion Process. New York: The Rol- 
and Press Company, 1950. 296 pp. 
$3.50. 

Includes an analysis of available in- 
formation on the experience of handi- 
capped workers in industry. 

HANSEL, Eva vB. Trends in Part Time 
Employment of College Trained 
Women. New York: The Women’s 
Press, 1949. 63 pp. 175 cents. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Action 
Against Unemployment. (Studies 
and Reports, New Series, No. 20.) 
Geneva: The Office, 1950. 260 pp. 
$1.50. 

Considers the main causes and types 
of unemployment since the war and 
analyzes the underlying economic fac- 
tors in Belgium, German Bizone, Italy, 
and the United States. Discusses in 
detail the measures that are now 
being taken, as well as others that 
have been proposed, to prevent and 
reduce unemployment. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LAzOR. BUREAU 
or Lasor Sratistics. Tables of 
Working Life: Length of Working 
Life for Men. (Bulletin No. 1001.) 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
Aug. 1950. 74 pp. 40 cents. Proc- 
essed. 

“The first of a series of studies, 
planned by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, of the leneth and pattern of 
working life of men and women in the 
United States, and of related problems 
of employment opportunities for older 
workers.” 


Public Welfare and Relief 


KIRKHAM, ELMOINE W. “Processing 
Public Assistance Payments in 
Utah.” Public Welfare, Chicago, 


Vol. 8, Aug.—Sept. 1950, pp. 152-154. 
50 cents. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
SocraAL WELFARE. The Home Relief 


New YorK (STATE). 


Story: A Survey of Postwar De- 
pendency in Upstate New York and 
the Needy Persons Served by the 
Home Relief Program. Albany: 


The Department, 1950. 12 pp. 
Processed, 

RosINsON, HENRY J. ‘“Ohio’s Welfare 
Service.” Public Welfare in Ohio 


Today, Columbus, Vol. 1, Aug. 1950, 

pp. 5-7 f. 

Outlines the development of the 
Ohio programs. 

SHANAS, ETHEL. “The Personal Ad- 
justment of Recipients of Old Age 
Assistance.” Journal of Gerontol- 
ogy, Baltimore, Vol. 5, July 1950, 
pp. 249-253. $2. 

The author, from information ob- 
tained through a study of 388 old-age 
assistance recipients, lists the factors 
that affect adjustment in a low- 
income group. 

SocltaL PLANNING CoUNCIL or St. Lovts 
AND St. Louris County. RESEARCH 
Bureav. Welfare Trends Over Ten 
Years in Greater St. Louis, 1938 to 
1948. St. Louis: The Council, 1950. 
58 pp. $1. 

Analyzes trends in expenditures for 
health, welfare, and recreation 
services. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


Carr, LOWELL JUILLIARD. Delinquency 
Control. (Rev. ed.) New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1950. 591 pp. 
$4.50. 


Analyzes the problem of juvenile 
delinquency and outlines procedures 
for dealing with it through “the re- 
sources of scientific research, skilled 
technology, social action and social 
organization.” 

CrosIER, EILENE F. Fee Charging for 
Adoption Service. New York: 
Child Welfare League of America, 
Inc., Nov. 1949. 16 pp. 40 cents. 
“A discussion of philosophy and 

practice based on a study of current 

practices among member agencies of 
the Child Welfare League of Amer- 
ica.” 

MCcNICKLE, Roma K. “Teen-Age Law- 
breakers.” Editorial Research Re- 
ports, Washington, Vol. 2, Sept. 8, 
1950. Entire issue. 

Considers the treatment of juve- 
nile delinquents both in courts and in 
institutions. 


SWEDEN. SOCIALSTYRELSEN (The 
Royal Social Board). Swedish 
Family Welfare Services. Stock- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Je- 
nd Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-50 
the {In thousands; data corrected to Oct. 6 ,1950] 
ay: | Retirement, disability, and survivor pr ms Unemployment insur- 
pp diaries y . all ats cctacaca ance programs 
isabi Temporary Read- 
are Monthly re ae ae disability | Survivor benefits disability nal 
hio benefits * b 
50 arama eet | tapes Rail- | ances 
, Year and month | Total | Service-| road | ‘to 
| Monthly | Lump-sum * Rail- men’s |Unem-| .oi¢ 
th | niet State Read- | ploy- i 
e ao | Civil road - em 
aad Rail- | 7 Veter- 7 laws ° just- ment 
Socia r i Serv- j Civil Unem- ployed 
Secu- are ice ane A Rail | <!¥? , : State | ploy- ment | Insur- | veter- 
ity Retire- | c minis- | Social road Serv- | Veter- | Social laws *| ment Act™ | ance ans 33 
id- ges. ment | h tration | Secu- : ice jans Ad-} Secu- | ; Act 10 
Act , mis- ; Retire- Ae : |Other Insur- 
ige Ac | sion 2 rity ment Com- minis- | rity ance 
. Act* | ‘ao¢a | mis- jtration’) Act Act @ 
ol- | sion ? 
50, a i: 
Number of beneficiaries 
ab 1949 | | 
ige | | 
ors as 1, 617.4 236.6) 145.2) 2,324.8) 906.2) 123.6) 103) 963.2) 17.9) 11. 30.0} 37.5) 1,951.7 218.3) 127.3) 48.2 
September -_. 1,638.2) 237.6, 146.7) 2,326.6) 1,006.7) 1248) 11.0) 064.6) 16.7) 10. 28.6) 36.0) 1,738.0 95.2) 126.6 5.8 
iW- October 1, 658. 3 239.1; 148.0) 2,333.1) 1,015.5) 125.8) 11.7) 967.2) 15.4) 11.2) 28.8) 35.3) 1,527.1 64.2) 180.3 3.7 
November 1, 685. 3 240.1 149.4) 2,336.8) 1,025.0) 127.0) 12.2) 960.0) 16.2) 10.2) 27.7; 38.2) 1,608.0 60.4) 219.1 2.7 
December 1, 708. 5 241.6; 151.1) 2,343.0) 1,034.3) 128.4) 12.8) 970.7) 15.7) 10. 28.2; 36.0) 1,892.0 62.8) 166.6 2.3 
oa 1950 | | 
CH | 
‘en January - . 1, 738. 0 242.5 52.7| 2,344.9) 1,043.8 129.5 13. 4 973. 2 16.4 10.9} 30.2 39.7| 2,077.6 65.3) 170.5 2.0 
February . _-._-. 1, 770. 1 243.5) 153.5) 2,347.5) 1,054.7/ 130. 6 14.0) 978.4) 17.1 9.8} 29.0} 30.4) 2,027.8) 64.3) 160.3 2.0 
to eae 1, 795. 1 245.7) 137.0) 2,362.3) 1,066.4) 1321) 14.9} 977.2) 20.7) 11.8} 32.1) 31.4) 2,007. 6| 61.4) 164.6 2.2 
50. April. 1, 813.3 247.3 155.4 2, 358. 5) 1,075.4) 133.4) 15.5 981.0; 17.2 12.0} 30.5 27.7| 1,550.4 48.7 91.2 2.1 
May.. 1,827.2) 249.1 157.0} 2,362.9) 1,084.4) 135.1) 16.3) 982.9) 18. 5| 12.7| 34.5) 28.3) 1,567.2 36.2; 66.9 2.1 
June__..... 1,839.3) 250.7) 158.2) 2,368.2) 1,001.1) 136.6) 17.1) 991.2} 180) 11.5) 328] 26.6) 1,388.4 28.9) 46.9 2.0 
for , Sst 1, 852.9 251. 6) 158. 8) 2343.1 1, 093. 2} 137. 6) 17.5| 995.1 16.0 10.1 31.3 25.5) 1,158.2 26. 9 45.8 1.7 
yn August 1, 867.1 252. 6) 160 4| 2, 347. 6) 1, 100 0} 138. 5} 18, 5 998. 2) 16. 2 11. 5) 30.1 33. 5 982. 8 21.3 44.7 1.4 
Amount of benefits " 
| | | | 
e 1940 $1, 188,702 $21,074 $114, 166) $62,019) $317,851; $7,784) $1,148)_.___- $105, 696 $11, 736 $12, 267) __- be $518, 700).......-. 1$15, 961)....... 
1941 4 1,085,488 55,141) 119,912) 64,933 320,561' 25, 454 1, 559)__...__| 111, 799; 13,328) 13, 943)......_)..-.... 344, 323}......... | 
cy 1942 1,130,721| 80,305 122,806) 68,115 325, 265; 41,702 1, 603 111, 193 15, 038) 14, 342)_.__. fete dite- dls 344, 084)__.__.... 6, 268}_.... ° 
k: 1943 ; 921,465, 97,257 125,795) 72,961) 331,350) 57,763) 1, 704/__..._.| 116, 133) 17,830) 17, 255) $2, 857)__..._- 79, 643}........- ee 
, 1044 1, 119,686 119,009) 120,707} 78,081] 456,279) 76,942) 1, 765|____. 144, 302| 22,146) 19,238; 5,035).......| 62,385) $4,113 582} $102 
p. 1945__ 2, 067, 434) 157,301) 137,140) 85,742} 697,830) 104, 231 5 ene 254, 238) 26,135) 23,431) 4,660)_......| 445,866) 114,955} 2,359) 11, 675 
1946 5, 151, 504 230, 285) 149,188; 96,418) 1, 268,984) 130,139) 1,817).....-. | 333, 640) 27, 267) 30,610) 4, 761/__.____|1, 094, 850/1, 401, 204) 39, 917/252, 424 
: 1947 4, 702, 642 299,830, 177,053) 108, 601) 1,676,020) 153,109, 19, 283)._..... | 382,515) 29,517) 33,115) 26,025/$11, 368) 776,164) 772,368) 39, 401/198, 174 
ile 1948 4,512,075 366,887 208,642) 134,886) 1,711, 182) 176,736) 36,011) $918 413,912) 32,315) 32,140) 35,572) 30,843) 793,265) 426, 560) 28, 500) 83, 508 
“eS 1949 5, 605, 965) 454,483 240,893 161,426) 1, 692, 215' 201,369) 39,257) 4,317) 477, 406| 33, 158| 31,771) 58, 498) 30, 103/1, 737,279) 386, 635/103, 596) 43, 559 
: | 
"Ce 1949 | 
ed August 493,469 36,808 19,641) 13,756) 141,983) 16,138 3, 120 402; 40, 707! 2, 944) 2, 602! 3,074; 3,364) 170,629' 24,135) 9,107) 4,900 
ial September_____- 454,638, 37,441, 19,720) 15,759) 138,180) 16,334) 3,152) 430} 39,606) 2,754) 2,570) 2,786) 3,217| 154,067 8, 775) 8,983 sod 
October 440,135, 37,954) 19,838) 13,856 141,459; 16,497) 3,182 470} 39,761) 2,539) 2,725) 2,719) 3,284) 135, 707 5, 462| 14, 208 384 
November ; 460,196 38,644) 19,913, 13,900) 141,535) 16,675) 3,215 469| 39,924) 2,670) 2,413) 2,717| 3,462) 152,179 5, 291) 16, 839 260 
‘or December 470,505 39,224 20,034) 13,874 145, 363; 16, 850 3, 252 488| 40,407) 2,610) 2,767) 2,776) 3, 372} 170, 573 &, 474) 12, 225 216 
| 
k: 1950 | | | | | | 
> | | 
>a, January . -....--. 504,927 39,907, 20,005) 14,540) 152,801) 17,037) 3,278 508; 40,794) 2,739) 2,642) 2,856) 3, 454] 186, 383 5, 753; 11, 876 174 
February 478,418 40,829 20,179) 14,238 148, 283; 17, 246 3, 308 | 527; 40, 471) 2,846) 2, 510) 2,595} 2,490) 167, 212) 5, 060; 10, 450 165 
nd March _.__. 505,640) 41,488 20,350) 13,643) 150,025) 17,468) 3, 348 573) 41,403) 3,436) 2,963) 3,225) 2,874] 187,215 5, 712) 11, 637 210 
April. ... 446,321, 41,902 20,462) 14,440 147, 235| 17, 647 3, 384) 588) 40, 555} 2,862) 3, 028) 2,852) 2,459) 138, 968 3, 838; 5,822 189 
nt May 445,666, 42,371| 20,587) 14,551] 148, 663) 17,825] 3, 430) 614) 41,065) 3,080 3, 202) 3,331] 2,625; 136,778 3,185) 4, 153 206 
of June... ‘ 423,560) 42,712) 20,712) 14, 657) 145, 908; 17, 969 3, 470 624) 41,026) 3,016) 2, 922} 3,169) 2, 387} 119, 430 2, 526} 2, 848 184 
 —- 396,412) 43.090 20,772, 14,724 139, 891) 18,035 3, 500 655} 40,642) 2,675) 2,661) 2, 952) 2,131; 99, 718) 2, 2, 590 167 
T- August 390, 737' 43,466 20,843) 15,004 141,510} 18,175, 3,530 691| 41,207, 2,704) 2,907) 3, 062) 3, 038 89, 681) 1, 88) hal | 144 
| | | 
! Under the Social Security Act, old-age retirement benefits (primary and wife's 1950); also excludes private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar- 
W- benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries), partly estimated. year totals. 
e- Under the 3 other systems, benefits for age and disability. * Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries 
9 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fend: includes payments to 10 Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 
8, Canal Zone construction-period workers administered by the Commission. 1! Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans; from 1 to 2 percent of 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- number and amount shown represents allowances for illness and disability after 
vivors under joint and survivor elections; beginning July 1948, payments under establishment of unemployment rights. Number represents average weekly 
e- survivor provisions shown as survivor benefits number of continued claims. 
in § Widow's, widow's current, parent's, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 13 Number and amount of claims paid under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
4 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections; 12 month death- Act. ; 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin, and, beginning February 1947, 18 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act, the Railroad 
widow’s, widow's current, parent's, and child’s benefits. Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; disburse- 
ie ‘ Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans ments, for Veterans Administration programs exeept the readjustment allowance 
sh * Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. program; cheeks issued, under the State unemployment insurance an« temporary 
’ Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and disability laws and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act; for civil service 
K- veterans’ programs programs, disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 
* First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for Civil Service Commission data, which 
in New Jersey, January 1949; and under the railroad program, July 1947. Ex- are adjusted monthly 
cludes $1,896,000 for hospital benefits in California (cumulative, January-August Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
ty Bulletin, November 1950 21 





Table 2.—Contributions and taxes under selected social 
—— and related programs, by specified period, 
































[In thousands] 
Retirement, disability, Unemployment 
and survivors insurance insurance 
Taxes F 
Period Federal —— on car- | State un- | Federal on 
insur- service | Tiers | employ- | unem- a 
ance on and ment ploy- insur- 
contri- | triby- | their | contri- | ment an 4 
butions . em- | butions!) taxes ¢ oe 
tions ? lo con- 
ployees tribu- 
tions * 
Fiscal year: | 
| See $1, 690, 296 $553, 461/$563, 833) $988, 965/$222, 850) $9, 816 
1049-50........... mt 106, 388, 662, 262) 550,172) 1, 094, 406) 226,306) 18, 855 
2 months ended: 
August 1948. ....._. 442,631) 269,008) 19,539) 264,340) 14, 510 ll 
August 1949. ....._. 438, 155) 357,763) 12, 385 273, 522) 18, 416 35 
August 1950... .__. 517,186; 63,723 11, 366) 326,324; 15, 255 349 
1949 
FU EES ee 380, 606/331, 998; 9,680) 163,850) 13,827 34 
September__._._. 28, 517| 135, 971 6,445; 1,024; 2,628 
32, 850) 722; 107,603; 2,322 37 
23. 886 5, 100) 155,617; 13, 662 OS 
28, 963; 132, 784 9, 959 885| 4,737 
30, 702 948 86,317) 19, 685 383 
2, 4, 871 124, 235) 141, 161 24 
30, 108; 123, 100 8, 166) , 461 4, 899 
20,554, 3,220) 104, 
32,642) 5,881) 211,046) 14,275 197 
32, 25, 171 6,068; 1, 5, 273 
32, 326 875 121, 218 . 222 
31, 10, 492} 205, ~ 13, 470 127 





§ 





' Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance. 

3 Represents empiozes and Government contributions to the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund (including Alaska Railroad, Cana! Zone, and 
Office of the Cope of the Currency retirement and disability funds 
integrated since July 1949 with principal fund); im recent years Government 
contributions are made in 1 month for the entire fiscal year. 

* Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penal- 
ties and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from 
employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness 
insurance funds. Data reported by State ~~ ee to Sept. 21, 1950. 
ed, apeseeats taxes paid by employers under Federal Unemployment 

5 Beginning 1947, also covers railroad temporary disability insurance. 

* Represents contributions of $29.5 million from employees, and contribu- 
tions for fiscal year 1949-50 of $302.5 million from the Federal Government. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





Table 3.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under 











Social Security Administration programs, by specified 
period, 1949-51 
[In thousands] 
ea ’ : 
Fiscal year 1949-50 Fiscal year 1960-5] 
Item | 2? E xpendi- 
Appropri- ures | Appropri tures 
| through rt through 
| ations! | August | Stions! Aue 
19492 | 19502 
Total......................../$1, 856, 547 | $372, 289 |$2, 078,595 | $363, agg 
Administrative expenses........- | 49,281 | 10, 550 49, 598 11, 233 
} —— ib 
Federal Security Agency, So- | 
cial Security Administration.| 49, 179 | 8, 719 49, 486 8, 790 
Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of the Census. ___- 102 16 109 14 
Department of the Treasury 4 “| (‘) 1, 815 ( 2, 469 
Grants to States................_| 1,080,000 | 248, 844 1, 222, 000 223, 817 
Old-age assistance...........__- | J 185, 590 |) j 159, 781 
Be Oe te Sado beeeeceeenne 1, 058, 000 5, 271 |}1, 200, 000 4, 581 
Aid to dependent children... | | 53, 202 |f | 54,625 
Maternal and child health | | 
serviees...........--..- ae 11,000 | 2,336 11, 000 2,300 
Services for crippled children__- 7, 500 | 1, 503 7, 500 1, 452 
Child welfare services__....___- 3, 500 942 | 3, 500 1, 060 
Benefit payments, old-age and 
survivors insurance. ._........ § 727, 266 | $112, 896 


| ‘ $807,000 | 4128 786 
| 

' Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 

2 Includes expenditures from unexpended balance of appropriations for pre 
ceding fiscal year. 

3 Amounts expended by the Treasury in administering title II of the Social 
Security Act and Fed Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed from the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to the general fund of the Treasury. 

4 Not available because not separated from appropriations for other pu 

5 Actual aa from the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 

* Estimated expenditures as shown in 1950-51 budget. 

Source: Federal appropriation acts and 1950-51 budget (appropriations); 
Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury and reports from administrative agencies 
(expenditures). 
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holm: The Board, 1950 (?). 22 
pp. Processed. 


WILLiAMs, Cuirrorp. “What is the 
ADC Doing for Indian Families?” 
North Dakota Welfare News and 
Views, Bismarck, Vol. 6, July 1950, 
pp. 4-9. 

“A study of Indian cases receiving 
aid to dependent children on the 
Turtle Mountain Indian Reservation 
in North Dakota.” 


Health and Medical Care 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Operating Under Non-Occupational 
Disability Laws, With a Paper on 
Government Regulation of Insur- 


22 pp. 


Washington: 
230 pp. $4.50. 


these plans. 


middle-aged. 
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(Insurance Series No. 87.) 
New York: The Association, 1950. 


Bureau or NATIonat AFFAIRS. Nego- 
tiated Health and Welfare Plans. 
The Bureau, 1950. 


Summarizes and compares the pro- 
visions of 30 negotiated health and 
welfare plans and gives the texts of 


Cote, Atton S. “Health for the Forty- 
Plus.” Medical Economics, Ruther- 
ford, N. J., Vol. 27, July 1950, pp. 
54-57 ff. 25 cents. 

Describes a general practitioner’s 
success in preventive care for the 


COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS. The 


Mental Health Programs of the 
Forty-Eight States: A Report to the 
Governor’s Conference. Chicago: 
The Council, 1950. 377 pp. $4. 
A study of State programs for the 

care and treatment of the mentally 
ill. Discusses history and background, 
the scope of the problem, legal as- 
pects, organization and administra- 
tion, finance, plant and equipment, 
personnel, care and treatment, and 
activities related to mental health and 
hospital programs. 

Davis, Irvinc. “What’s Ahead for 
Disability Benefit Laws?” The 
Spectator, Philadelphia, Vol. 158, 
Aug. 1950, pp. 10-14. $5 a year. 

Davis, MicHae. M. “What Should 
Hospitals Do About Health Insur- 
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Table 4.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-50 



































Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period | Hot Sotelo | Cash with | Credit of Tend dees 
Appropria- | Interest re- | Benefit pay- | Administra- mah . disbursing | fund account st end of 
| tions ! | ceived ments ? tive expenses ities officer atend| at end of iod 
moe ey of period period — 
| j acquired 3 
eng January 1937-August 1950. .._.-. $15, 656, 997 $1,517,279 | $3,504,342 $399,653 | $12, 921, 823 $148, 162 $200, 296 $13, 270, 281 
Fiscal year: | 
_ gg Sa . 1, 693, 575 230, 194 607, 036 53, 465 1, 293, 891 66, 870 12, 409 11, 309, 949 
1949-50__.....-.-.. 2, 109, 992 256, 778 | 727, 266 56,841 | 1,414,152 79, 928 167, 861 12, 892, 612 
2 months ended | 
August 1948___.. 445, 882 25 3, 815 9, 938 — 20, 000 80, 039 392, 018 10, 388, 835 
August 1949__.... 441, 759 82 | 112, 896 10, 012 — 57, 000 72, 219 382, 993 11, 628, 882 
August 1950......... S| See ae | 128, 786 10, 731 277, 000 148, 162 200, 296 13, 270, 281 
1949 | 
a ee ES 380, 606 |..............| 57, 087 rT ) eens 72, 219 382, 993 11, 628, 882 
Septem ber..-.- . 7, 242 10, 957 | 57, 929 4, 485 315, 000 79, 407 16, 590 11, 584, 666 
October...---.--- : 62, 382 201 58, 110 4, 449 —30, 000 76, 515 49, 505 11, 584, 690 
November..-.- 336, 889 |_.......- rn 58, 649 430 i sh . 74, 536 325, 384 11, 858, 590 
December. .... 5, 461 16, 126 59, 895 4, 360 269. 323 83, 289 4, 639 11, 815, 922 
19% | 
January... .- She. 46, 788 96, 940 | 60, 666 5, 900 40, 003 79, 566 45, 520 11, 893, 083 
February........ Sa Eenccnene . 61, 990 4, 584 130, 000 77, 454 248, 589 12, 224, 039 
March... 229, 491 10, 871 63, 612 4, 585 249, 918 84, 825 163, 466 12, 396, 205 
April... — ft (a 7 64, 045 4, 637 130, 000 83, 831 51, 435 12, 413, 181 
= / ew" 4 . 64, 701 4, 730 58, 000 82, 073 200, 210 12, 618, 197 
June. 222, 345 121, 603 4,774 4, 758 , 908 79, 928 167, 861 12, 892, 612 
July. ty Sarai 64, 788 4, 519 210, 000 88, 284 81, 074 13, 024, 181 
August... 316, 310 te 63, 998 6, 212 67, 000 | 148, 162 200, 296 13, 270, 281 











taxes collected under the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act; beginning with the fiscal year 1947, includes amounts appro- 
priated to meet administrative and other costs of benefits payable to survivors of 
certain World War II veterans as provided under the Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1946. 


1 Beginning July 1940, equal 


Table 


2 Before July 1948, data represent checks cashed and returned to the Treasury; 
beatae July 1948, represent checks issued. 

3 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase; minus figures represent net total of securities redeemed. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


5.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-50 


[In thousands] 





| 
| 
Net total of, Unex- | 
Total assets} U. 8. Gov-| pended 
Period at end of ernment | balance 
period securities | at end of 


acquired! | period 


Deposit 


4 ‘ 
‘ Wen 


Cumulative, January 19 


ower $7,578,176 | $7, 561, 264 $16,913 ($13, 968, 367 
Fiscal year: | 
 * eee 8, 182, 417 — 160, 067 44, 085 | 984, 031 
1949-50___. ; 7, 437, 896 — 724, 068 23, 633 1, 098, 795 
2 months ended: | 
August 1948__._- 2 8, 410, 047 91, 000 20, 648 259, 332 
August 1949_... 8, 124, 455 —58. 000 44,123 271, 070 
August 1950.... 7, 578, 176 147, 000 16, 913 322, 668 
1949 
August —=s . R, 124, 455 47,000 4,123 233, 581 
September. 64, 406 — 140, 007 24,171 13, 547 
October - 7, 852, 044 —114, 000 25, 719 31,110 
November... 09, 401 37, 000 46, O77 224, 954 | 
December - . 7, 748, 423 — 167, 027 52, 125 5, 712 
1050 
0 SE 7, 654, 661 — 80, 000 38, 363 36, 829 
February... é 7, 649, 133 —21, 000 53, 835 169, 535 
March..._. . — 7,4 045 — 177, 007 34, 755 13, 678 
a : 7. 342 #l¢ —110. 000 34, 325 31, 449 
as = : ‘ abd. 7, 476, 118 137, 000 30, 828 280, 487 
0 Se hits 7, 437, 896 —31, 027 23, 633 10, 473 
SIE sothiietatedtied a car 7, 380, 064 -— 63, 000 28, 801 35, 113 
NR. 5 caeino an 7, 578, 176 210, 000 16, 913 287, 556 


repayments on account of interest on bonds 


! Includes accrued interest and 


at time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities 
redeemed 

4 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $107,161 ,00 

§ Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program 


railroad unemployment insurance administration fund 


* Includes transfers fron 


Bulletin, Novernber 1950 


Ss 


| Railroad unemployment insurance 



































State accounts account 3 
. Balance at Balance 
Interest | Withdraw- . Interest | Benefit 

: end of Deposits ; at end of 
credited als 2 parled | po credited |payments| riod 24 

' 
| $1, 185, 469 | § $8,352,851 | $6,800,986 | $886,984 | $119,035 | $404,571 | $777,190 

| 

| 160,033 | 1,227,115 | 7, 282, 730 | 77 | 20,067 | 76,978 | 809,687 
149,046 | 1,879,000 | 6,651,571 | 9,728] 18,020] 143,904] 786,325 
71 173,271 | 7, 451, 913 | 8 9 8,098 | 958, 134 
197 | 314,355 | 7, 239, 642 | 21 24 | 18,858 | 884,813 
42| 178,295 | 6, 800, 986 | 284 5 9,424 | 777,190 
121 | 164,030 | 7, 239, 642 20 15 | 11,364 | 884,813 
4,030 | 164, 280 | 7, 092, 940 | 206 496 11,673 | 871, 556 
612} 128,405 | 6, 996, 257 | 23 75 | 15,867 | 855, 787 
194 | 147,7 7, 073, 665 | 59 24 | 20,133 | 835, 736 
6,822 | 171,825 | 6,924, 374 2, 842 840 | 15,370] 824,049 

| } } } 

| | | 

64,800 | 187, 667 | 6,838, 337 5 7,977 | 15,357.) 816,324 
132 | 163,245 | 6,844. 759 122 16| 12,088 | 804, 374 
4, 158 202,208 | 6, 660, 386 2, 798 512 15, 025 792, 659 
501 | 134,775 | 6, 557, 652 360 70 8, 125 784, 964 
117 | 141,000 | 6, 697, 206 119 | 14 6,184 | 778,912 
67,302 | 128,500 | 6,651,571 | 3,164 | 7,972 5,223 | 786, 325 
2 89,020 | 6,597, 705 28 | 5| 4,179 | 782,350 
84,275 | 6, 800, 986 BeBe 6.245 | 77, 190 








amounting to $79,419,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 from the railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on 
account of retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act Amendments of 1948 

§ Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 


Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Source 
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Table 6.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status ' at the end of the month, 
type of benefit and by month, August 1949-August 1950 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Oct. 6, 1950] 















































Total Primary Wife’s Child’s Widow's Widow’s current | Parent’s 
Year and month a ie 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number| Amount |Number| Amount)Number)/ Amount | Number!| Amount | —_ Amount 
$53, 036.1 | 1, 216,963 |$31, 450.4 | 370, $5, 065.1 | 618,067 |$8, 100.4 | 244, 420 185, 072.3 | 150,937 |$3,170.5 | 12,924 | $177.4 
53, 775.4 | 1,232,421 | 31, 900.4 | 375,103 5,140.9 | 624,257 | 8,196.9 | 248,890 | 5,160.4 | 151,19) | 3,179.5 | 13,048 179.2 
54, 450.8 | 1,247,513 | 32,345.7 | 379, 504 5, 210.0 | 629,705 | 8,279.3 | 253,031 | 5,260.2 | 150,866 | 3,174.5 | 13,179 181.1 
55, 318.9 | 1, 268,050 | 32,938.5 | 385, 576 5,301.1 | 634,705 | 8,355.6 | 257,228 | 6,352.1 | 151,416 | 3, 188.7 | 13, 304 | 183.0 
56, 074.4 | 1,285,893 | 33, 437.4 | 390, 583 5,376.3 | 639,437 | 8,427.0 | 261,336 | 5,441.9 | 152,121 | 3,206.8 13, 438 185, 0 
57, 034.1 | 1,308, 643 | 34,105.7 | 396, 750 5, 473.4 | 644,114 | 8, 500.2 | 265,773 | 5,539.3 | 152,987 | 3, 229.0 13, 533 | 186.5 
58, 074.3 | 1,332,875 | 34,815.0 | 404,014 5, 587.0 | 649,758 | 8,586.0 | 270,384 | 5,640.9 | 154,177 | 3, 257.6 | 13, 621 187.9 
58, 956.6 | 1,351,985 | 35, 380.8 | 409,330 5, 671.9 | 655, 558 | 8,673.6 | 276,050 | 5,764.9 | 154,884 | 3,275.7 | 13,729 189.7 
59, 638.4 | 1,365, 504 | 35, 807.4 | 413, 456 5, 741.3 | 650,584 | 8,736.3 | 280,890 | 5,871.7 | 155, 432 3, 200. 2 13, 849 | 191.5 
60, 195.6 | 1,375,882 | 36,128.7 | 416.365 5,791.5 | 663,610 | 8,790.1 | 285,753 | 5,978.4 | 155,957 | 3,304.3 | 13, 905 | 193.6 
60, 681.5 | 1,384,823 | 36, 415.8 | 419,123 5, 840.0 | 665,351 | 8,828.7 | 200,307 | 6,079.8 | 156, 664 | 3,322.2 14, 089 | 194.9 
J 61, 124.8 | 1,394,920 | 36, 734.7 | 422,448 | 5,896.3 | 663,858 | 8,810.3 | 203.915 | 6,159.8 | 156,792 | 3,327.6 | 14.163 196.1 
' SPP eag 2, 967,055 | 61, 640.7 | 1,405, 592 | 37,051.6 | 425, 604 5, 949.9 | 666,102 | 8,845.8 | 297,999 | 6,252.0 | 157,503 | 3,343.7 | 14,255 | 197.6 
' 














! Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 


3 Partly estimated. 


Table 7.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Estimated number of families and beneficiaries in receipt of benefits and 
average monthly benefit in current-payment status by family group, end of June 1950, 1949, and 1948 


(Corrected to Sept. 19, 1950] 





it 
| 











une 30, 1949 | 












































June 30, 1950 J June 30, 1948 
Family eemeaa —— in current- Number of | Number of| Average | scumber of | Number of | Average | Number of | Number of A verage 
families beneficiar-| monthly families | beneficiar- | monthly families | beneficiar- | monthly 
(in thou- ies (in amount (in thou- ies (in | amount } (in thou- | _ ies (in amount 
(sands) | thousands) per family sands) thousands) | per family sands) thousands) | per family 
———— | ree en See . anit 
Nt a ee a ea eee 2,051.7 =a 1, 768.3 2, 554. 2 1, 476, 2 2, 162.7 = 
Retired worker families............ iiadigtepietitnematit 1,384.8 1, 839. 2 |____.. 1, 180.9 | 1, 570.0 |. 968, 7 1, 289.3 _ 
ST Se Se 940.0 940.0 $25. 50 799.9 799. 9 | $25. 00 654. 5 654 $24. 40 
EE EET RT Sy ea 739. 7 739, 7 26. 80 630.8 630. 8 26. 20 519.4 | 519. 4 25. 60 
ET ee 200.3 200. 3 20. 80 169. 1 169.1 | 20. 40 135.1 135. 1 20. 00 
ins 418.8 837.6 41. 90 359. 6 719. 2 | 40.90 | 206.5 | 593. ( 40. 00 
Se | SSS Seen 17.0 34.0 41. 40 13.7 27.4 39. 90 11.6 23.2 38. 80 
Worker and 2 or more children... ____- 8&7 26.7 51. 40 7.5 22.9 | 49. 40 5.9 18.0 48, 2 
Worker, wife, and 1 or more children. ...____- 0.3 0.9 57. 30 0.2 0.6 54.70 0.2 0.¢ 53. 40 
EE ee ee 666. 9 tS 587.4 | 984. 2 | - 507. 5 | 873. 4 with 
SSS SSS Se ae 200. 2 290. 2 20. 90 236.3 236.3 | 20. 70 188. 6 188. 6 20. 50 
Widowed = he Se ot 3.3 3.3 21. 40 4.5 | 4.5 | 21. 00 4.4 | 4.4 | 20. 50 
Widowed mother and 1 child... 81.0 162.0 36. 70 76.7 | 153. 4 | 36. 30 | 72.0 | 144.0 | 35. 70 
Widowed mother and 2 children... ...________- 45.4 136. 2 50. 70 43.2 129. 6 | 50.10 | 40.9 | 122.6 | 49. 40 
Widowed mother and 3 or more children__.._.__- 27.1 110. 6 54. 50 25.4 103.3 | 53. 50 | 23.5 | 95. ¢ 52. 60 
0 RR ees Oe ee ee 110.8 110.8 13. 50 101.7 101.7 13. 40 | 89.4 89. 4 | 13. 30 
SS PASS < ce 51.2 102. 4 26. 8 46.0 91.9 | 26. 40 | 40. 6 81.1 25. 9 
. ree CSRS Jocacsipliipaiiie 19.5 58. 6 7.70 18.2 54.5 37.30 | 16.7 | 50. 0 36. 70 
eee 25.3 103.0 50. 10 23.6 | 06.3 49. 10 | 21.2 | 86. 6 | 48. 10 
== ee . 12.0 12.0 13. 80 10.8 10.8 13. 70 | 9.3 .3 13. 70 
te SRR TE RES Fee 1.1 2.1 26. 70 1.0 1.9 26.70 | 0.9 1.7 26. 10 
| | | ! 
! Benefits of child or children were being withheld. 
(Continued from page 22) Medicine, Boston, Vol. 243, Sept. 7, Aug.—Sept. 1950, pp. 34-37. 25 
1950, pp. 362-368. $8 a year. cents. 
ance?” Modern Hospital, Chicago, ; = 
IRVINE, E. D. “The Place of the Livincston, HELEN E. National 


Vol. 75, Sept. 1950, pp. 77-79. $1. 

Forecasts that in the near future 
from 80 to 90 percent of the current 
incomes of hospitals will come from 
some form of health insurance. 


GciDMANN, Franz. “Public Medical 
Care in Great Britain and the 
Scandinavian Countries: Basic 
Policies.” New England Journal of 


24 


Health Department in the Care of 
the Aged.” Medical Officer, Lon- 
don, Vol. 84, Aug. 12, 1950, pp. 73— 
75. Ils. 

KirxpaTrick, A. L. “The Extent of 
the Health Coverage of Insurance 
Companies.” American Economic 
Security (Chamber of Commerce of 
the U. S. A.), Washington, Vol. 7, 


Health Insurance. (Public Affairs 
Bulletin No. 85.) Washington: 
The Library of Congress, Legisla- 
tive Reference Service, June 1950. 
78 pp. Processed. 50 cents. 


Presents background data and 
statements representing points of 
view on three fundamental issues— 


(Continued on page 28) 
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security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, August 1950 


[Corrected to Sept. 22, 1950] 


h Table 8.—Employment 





















































— | aes l l 
a | Weeks of unemploy- Compensated unemployment 
al at » - nvere » : EE smumneipiatnnaneniiitenirenatiliimmemataaees 
8 Initial claims me phe = ds a Average 
—. — All types of unemployment ? Total unemployment |- weekly 
Nonfarm See : a ee ee ne Sa es See LULU 
1ount Region and State place- . —- 
ments Average ment un- 
eo Weeks | | weekly | Weeks Average | der all pro- 
y ’ ’ | Benefits | 
Total Women Total Women | compen- | aid 3 number of | compen- weekly grams és 
et | gated | P benefici- | sated payment 
177.4 aries‘ | 
179.2 | 
181. | _ - ae a att Wi teases rary 
me Total, 52 States. 622. BOF 631, 812 6 244,000 | 5,131,001 | * 2,296,000 | 4, 520, 694 |$89, 681, 304 982, 760 | 7 4, 239, 000 | 7 $20.33 | 1,119, 280 
Region I . 
Connecticut 9, 20 11, 215 4, 601 44, 266 77,716 | 1,487,677 16, 895 | 73, 534 | 19. 64 17, 484 
186. 5 Maine : ic 4, 357 70 1,139 17, 613 33, 218 499, 915 7, 221 | 30, 453 | 15. 34 7, 696 
87. 9 Massachusetts... _.. 17, 354 893 2, 791 130, 124 256,576 | 5, 555, 550 55,777 | 240, 707 | 22. 34 57, 068 
89.7 New Hampshire. 2. 206 369 1, 617 23, 677 39, 785 605, 368 8, 649 | 36, 983 | 15. 66 8, 962 
91. 5 Rhode Island : 2,977 5, O84 3, 028 32, 217 56,510 | 1,175,429 12, 285 | 54, 396 | 21. 23 13, 904 
Hy Vermont 962 1, 068 45h 6, 204 10,459 | 183, 330 2, 274 | 9, 473 | 18, 21 2,170 
= ; New York....... 68, 142 142. 025 (*) 1, 178, 58 (*) 1,050,173 | 23, 339,116 228, 208 | 1, 026, 152 22. 22 243, 848 
‘. i | 
— Region II 
Delaware 2,11 924 287 5, 206 2, 420 5,175 92, 182 1, 125 | 4,815 18, 30 1, 245 
New Jersey 1, 007 ), O84 8, 197 219, 720 105, 353 197, 443 4, 001, 799 | 42,922 | 185, 817 20. 82 45, 120 
Pennsylvania 27, 109 1, 582 19, 624 386, 075 150, 900 | 348, 393 6, 938, 830 | 75, 738 | 331, 119 20. 33 84, 479 
Region III | | 
District of Columbia 4, 402 1, 455 576 16, 7, 545 14, 690 263, 651 3, 195 14, 484 7. 96 3, 614 
nd Maryland ; v5 9, 574 2, 650 74, 281 27, 579 | 69,989 | 1,352, 869 15, 215 65, 099 19. 91 16, 296 
North Carolina 21), R2F ), 522 5, 027 100, 481 60, 91 88, 847 1, 345, 242 19, 315 83, 77 5. 49 19, 412 
Virginia ‘ ” 1. 871 67. 56S 29, 504 63, 953 ORS, 840 13, 903 61, 095 15. 68 14, 093 
West Virginia 2, 52 7,441 1, 285 78, 026 15, 446 | 78, 712 1, 339, 995 17, 111 | 69, 833 18. 03 17, 370 
Region I\ | 
7 Kentucks > 6, 459 1, 815 73, 343 22, 789 | 62, 130 947, 266 | 13, 507 | 60, 315 15. 35 15, 618 
Michigan 2 24,411 6,475 79, 681 35, 952 63,399 | 1,413,824 | 13, 782 61, 223 22. 70 18, 618 
Ohi 77 25, 199 &, 475 202, 892 88, 175 184,647 | 3,935, 804 | 40, 140 | 172, 066 21. 83 41, 616 
‘.§ Region \ | } 
Lilinois s 18,7 1k, 762 488, 63. 222, 041 392, 240 8, 005, 668 | 85, 270 | 321, 046 | 22. 46 104, 302 
e Indiana 4, ROS ), 662 3, 60! 43, ( 20, 640 35 608, 861 7, 809 33, 149 17. 5 9, 090 
y Minnesota F 4, 71 71 1, 2F $1, 273 20), 831 SRS, 900 7, 546 32, 204 7. 42 8, 577 
t Wisconsin $ 8, 137 3, BOY 41,714 16, 314 455, 074 5, 057 21, 207 | 20. 00 6, 868 
ly Region VI | 
oll Alabama ), 47 1, 650 80, 211 21, 696 71,324 | 1,071,028 15, 505 67, 606 | 15. 31 | 17, 648 
Florida { 61 3, 918 90,114 48, 740 73,860 | 1,006, 021 16, 057 71, 757 13. 72 19, 799 
. Georgia { 6, 277 2, 606 56, 449 31, 176 0), 497 690, 204 10, 978 | 48, 690 13.77 12, 967 
= Mississip} ) 4,419 1,140 35, 86K 12, 048 30, 721 427,019 6, 678 | 28, 972 | 14.11 | 7, 933 
, South Carolina 1 7,029 2, 736 50, 44¢ 23, 0&2 46, 560 774, 299 10, 122 44, 437 16. 96 | 11, 845 
4 Tennessee , 8, 2 3, 305 108, 1 52, 368 90, 020 1, 292, 136 19, 570 | 86, 388 14. 52 | 22, 555 
60 Region VII 
00 lowa x O15 1,100 20), 44¢ &, 348 13, 797 235, 233 11, 745 18. 27 4,610 
00 Kansas 970 1, 008 19, 817 7, 2a2 18, 193 351, 287 16, 580 19. 95 | 4, 080 
&) Missour hs 4, 169 05, 380 14, 605 75, 180 1, 199, 303 71, 217 16, 44 | 20, 563 
20 Nebrask f so 567 6, 467 3, 950 5, 843 98, 288 5, 542 17. 28 | 1, 353 
« North Dakota 215 109 640 O04 1, 516 27, 694 4 1, 354 18. 81 349 
South Dake 2, 52 257 1 1, 577 987 1, 265 20, 23 27 () (*) | 372 
o- Region VIII | 
50 Arkansa 2 1, 2 4 y 28, 882 448, 185 6, 279 16. 16 8, 102 
50 Louisiana &, 554 10, 254 86, 451 5 77,414 1, 519, 194 16, 829 20. 19 | 18, 499 
70 New Mexic« 79 6, G4 2,101 23 105, 969 1, 356 17. 22 1, 784 
i] Oklahoma 6, 150 47, 404 15, 718 2 672, 997 8, 092 18. 46 10, 276 
50 Texas i 28 1, 734 78, 37 27, O82 945, 920 | 13, 041 16. 10 17, 525 
Re I IX | 
1) ( rado SOS 1, 629 55 1 wie 7,115 263, 737 3, 054 13, 212 19, 12 | 3,340 
x) Idal 4,8 7M 324 6, 608 4, 364 78, 628 1,001 4, 334 17. 35 1, 373 
0 Monta { 677 363 7, 358 4, 579 102, 213 1, 291 5, 940 17. 21 | 1, 421 
0 Utah. 1, 30¢ 28 10, 473 5, 882 221, 380 2, 135 8, 981 23, 21 | 2, 203 
Wyoming i54 142 2, 41: 995 55, 967 551 2, 027 23. 54 452 
0 Region X 
0 Arizona 2, 806 793 15, % 5, 820 11, 534 236, 355 | 2, 507 20.79 | 3, 644 
California 112 31, 027 t, 256, 208 485,188 | 10, 505,011 | 105, 475 22, 32 110, 660 
Nevada 001 40 2, 526 5, 557 127, 699 | 1, 208 23. 42 1, 156 
Oregon H4¢ 4, 827 1, 999 3! 20, 416 31, 782 620, 978 6, 909 20. 05 7, 576 
Washington ] 631 3, 070 64, 522 32, 882 55, 608 1, 092, 198 | 12, 089 19. 92 13, 446 
Territories | 
Alaska a 1,424 401 166 3, 279 1, 659 5, 908 144, 608 | 1, 234 5,715 24. 67 (*) 
Hawaii . } 1, 4 44: 12, 5 3, 893 11, 693 225, 327 | 2, 542 11, 024 19. 76 (*) 
Puerto Rico s _ e ™ » “ e006 - pee ts “ pene > pdn~ lowdenh dines Ee Poe 
| 
! Excludes transitional « * Includes estimate for New York. 
? Total, part-total, and i ’ Includes estimate for South Dakota. 
§ Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- § Data not received 
bined-wage plan * Data not available, 
* Averages shown are 1 tly comparable with previous months since, Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
beginning August, averages based y workweek State agencies. 
§ Unemployment repress by we unemployment claimed under the 
State and railroad unem, nt insurance programs and the veterans’ unem- 
ployment allowance progr 
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Table 9.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, August 1949-August 1950 ' 


| Aid to depend- 






























































Aid to dependent 
ou children an , Old-age| ent children Aid to | Genera) 
-age as- oO enera. : | — — the | assist 
Year and month Total sistance blind | assistance | Total Gl l blind | anes 
Families | Children Fami- | Chil- 
| lies dren 
| 
Number of recipients | Percentage change from previous month 

i j 5 ee. 
2, 661, 257 551,716 | 1, 402, 033 90,513 | 475, 000 | | +07] +15] 41.5] 406] +29 
2, 679, 906 559,900 | 1, 423, 447 91, 112 479, 000 | +.7] 41.5] 41.8) +.7 +9 
2, 697, 721 571,480 | 1, 453, 922 91, 599 +3] +21) +21 +.5| +88 
2, 715, 731 585,411 | 1, 486, 404 92, 164 +.7| +24] +22 +6) +04 
2, 735, 987 , 1, 520, 908 92, 747 +.7) #24/ 42.3 +.6 +37 
2, 749, 049 610, 437 | 1, 550, 191 93, 109 +.5] +18] +1.9 +4) +686 
2, 761, 507 621, 977 1, 580, 648 93, 627 +.5 $1.9) +20 +. 6 +6,1 
2, 760, 379 634, 676 | 1, 612, 478 | 94, 062 @) +20) +20 +. 5 +40 
2, 768, 083 641, 875 1, 628, 882 | 04, 453 +.3 +1.1 +1.0 +.4 —721 
2,781,696 | 650, 910 1, 651, 216 | 94, 958 +.5| +14] 414] +5] as 
2, 790, 068 654, 217 1, 659, 766 | 95, 418 +.3 +.5 +.5 +.5 —7.4 
2, 796, 769 653, 491 1, 657, 706 | 95, 857 +.2 -—-.1;); —.1 +. 5 ~49 
2, 805, 011 655, 583 | 1, 663, 489 96, 255 | +.3 +.3 +.3 +.4 —26 

| 

Amount of assistance | Percentage change from previous month 

1949 j ~~ 
FEES Ss |: Se ea $184, 114, 608 | $116, 641, 091 $40, 224, 504 $4, 108, 013 ($23, 141, 000 +1.7 +1.0 +1.8 1.0 +53 
EE 187, 608, 987 119, 156, 207 40, 958, 083 4, 200, 697 | 23, 294,000 | 9 +2.2 +1.8 2.3 7 
i ecdesnensenccodeqgnens 189, 896, 770 119, 710, 542 41, 940, 720 4, 196, 508 | 24,049,000 | +1.2 +.5 +2.4 —.1 +32 
SED OOS SSR ce £1 196, 798,102 | 120, 852,028 43, 281, 620 4, 238, 454 | 27, 426, 000 +3.1 | +1.0 +3.2 +1.0 +140 
| BES 6 1 EEE, 199, 578, 483 122, 458, 049 44, 457, 297 4, 276,137 | 28,387,000 | +1.9 +1.3 +2.7 +.9 +3.5 

| 

1950 
CO 8S ee 201, 058, 412 122, 786, 247 44, 785, 244 | 4,300,921 | 29, 186, 000 +.7 +.3 +.7 +. 6 +28 
CO ETTETETSS CE 208, 119, 655 122, 334, 420 45, 635, 299 | 4,318, 936 | 30, 831, 000 +1.0 —.4 | +1.9 +.4 +5.6 
rh eB PH ; 92 | 121, 284, 952 46, 514, 197 4, 345,343 | 33,141,000 | +1.1 -.9 +1.9 +6! +425 
—_- a a 201, 107, 272 120, 930, 268 46, 362, 127 4,318,877 | 29,496,000 | —2.0 —.3 —.3 —.6 -110 
SO Re . 122, 474, 273 45, 954, 568 4, 364,048 | 26,444,000/ —.9| +1.3 —.9 $1.0) —103 
SR NT 197, 011, 648 | 122,350, 46, 034, 991 4,394,028 | 24,232,000) —1.1| —.4 +.2 7| wan 
} | SESS SR EO 104, 728, 114 121, 785, 828 45, 843, 007 4,390, 279 | 22, 709, 000 —1.3 —.5 —.4 —.1 —61 
Pp SS eee 2 195, 172, 237 122, 687,714 45, 956, 225 | 4,412,298 | 22,116,000 +.2 +.7 +.2 +.5 —26 











participation in States administering such programs concurrently w ith program® 


0.05 percent 





Fe 


1 Data subject to revision. Excludes programs administered without Fede: 
the Social Security Act. + Decrease of less 


Table 10.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, August 1950 ' 


















































i] , 
| a Percentage change from— : -na— yy Percentage change from— 
Number} | Number 
State of re- | July 1950 in— | August 1949in— | State | of re- | July 1950 in August 1949 in— 
cipients Total | Aver- f cipients Total Aver- —— -— — 
amount age , Jt | Wom. | amount age r ; ’ : 
— Amount | — | Amount | | — Amount —_ A mount 
Total ?. .|2, 805, 011 ($122, 687,714 ($43.74 | +0.3 +0.7 +5.4 +5.2 || Mo..........| 132,327 | $5,809,710 $43. 90 | +0.4 +0.5 |) +5.4] +81 
|} Mont___--_-- | 1,790 | “621,577 | 52.68) +.2 —.8| +60] +4105 
Ala__........| 82,387 | 1,653,030 | 20. +.6 —.2| +10.6 —2.2 || Nebr........| 23,839 1,048,768 | 43.99 | —.2 —.2 +.3 +4.8 
Alaska...... 1, 608 05,859 | 59.61) +.1 —.2|) +5.7 +9.8 || Nev......... 2, 688 | 145,475 | 54.12 | +.6 | +.6 +9.1 +9.2 
BG xccocm 13, 930 677,117 | 48.61 | +1.8 +1.8 | +18.2 +8.0 | es | 7, 496 | 332, 567 | 44.37 +.4 | +.5 +5.0 +7.5 
MIB -inccccoe 68,186 | 1,772,640 | 6.00) +7) +.9/ 4198) +25.4/) 
ss 269,250 | 19,043,470 | 70.73 | +.3 +.4| +5.6 +65.7 || N.J..-......| 24,641 1, 200,246 | 49.07) +.4 +.5 +3 +5.0 
Colo.*....... 50, 728 3, 686,076 | 72.66) +.3/) +11.0| +5.6 +14.5 || N. Mex_.-._- 10, 273 334,815 | 32.59 | +1.4 +1.6 +7.9 +3.6 
OS ae 20, 077 1, 287,735 | 64.14 | +.9 +3.7 | +14.8 +33.0 || N. Y __..| 120,869 | 6,294,713 | 52.08 (*) | +.6 43.3 +21 
) SEES 1, 727 49,712 | 28.79; +.4 +.7 | +11.6 +13. 2 | N.C_.......| 62,418 | 1,400,545 | 22.44) +.7) 41.7 | 411.7 +16.0 
i» == 2, 883 113, 219 | 39.27 | +1.2 +1.3 +9.1 +1.7 || N. _- <t 8, 998 438,111 | 48.60) +.3 +.2 +2.1 +7.0 
, Pu se 69, 734 2, 432, 597 | 34.88 | +.3 +.4) +5.5 +8.8 |} Ohio......_- | 125, 281 5, 764, 754 | 46.01 | —.3 | +.1 —.2 —1.7 
| Okla........ | 100,735 | 4,579,927 | 45.47 | (6) +2] +.1| 128 
, 108,187} 2,420,550 / 23.55) +.8] +41.2/ +105) +25.5 I Oreg...-----| 24,026 | 1,200,022 | 53.69/ +.4 +.5| 44.0] +4184 
hedainata 2, 500 82,346 | 32.94) +.8 +21) +69 +1.3 || Pa..........| 91,525 3, 445,132 | 37.64) —.3 (*) +3.0 —3.4 
Idaho. .....- 11, 373 491, 876 | 43.25 | @ +.1] +65.4 —24) ak Wicnninseena | 10,436 | 487,154 | 46.68 | +.3 | +.3) +61 +9.3 
wae SS 125, 185 5, 292, 989 | 42.28 —.4 —.5 —2.2 —6.3 | 
Ind.....----| $242 | 1,900,303 | 36.25/ +2) +.1| 443] 47.1 // 8.C...... 42,200| 885,620 | 20.98) +.5| +1.8| +100; +54 
) ees 49, 526 2, 457, 543 | 49.62) +.3 +.5| +21 +4.6 || 8. Dak......| 12,194 | 479, 238 | 39.30) +.1 +.2) +1.7 +4.2 
aemacted 39, 1, 964, 091 | 50.06 +.3 +.2 +4.5 +4.6 || Temn........| 66,797 | 2,080,629 | 31.15; +.9 +.7 +8. 8 +10.2 
iineasause 399 1, 406, 350 | 20.56 | +.4 +.4 | +13.6 +11.6 || Tex.........| 226, 208 7, 612, 390 | 33.65 | +.2 | +.3| +42 +2.5 
BA. <cctccccey GO 5, 726, 204 | 47.31 | +1.0 +1.0 +1.8 +2.3 i aiscicieibtesiins 10, 165 456,233 | 44.88 | +.2 +.2/ +1.1 +6. 3 
Maine_.__... 15, 222 678, 974 | 44.60) +.6 +8) 484) 415.6 |) Vt... 6, 917 246, 608 | 35.65| +.4|/ +.5/ +83| +4108 
, LAO 426, 397 21.40 | +.4 —.4/ +89) +139 
| ee 12, 188 455, 544 | 37.38 +.2 +.6 +2.2 +3.3 || Wash........ 73, 927 4, 820, 277 65. 20 +.1 (3) +5. 4 +2.8 
Mass. ....... 101, 998 6, 679, 046 | 65.48 +.6 +.6 +8.3 +16.0 || W. Va....... | 27,179 734, 162 | 27.01 +1.1 +.4}+4126/ +121 
aes A , 4, 731, 080 | 47.00 +.2 +.2 +4.9 +7.4 || Wis..........| 63,086 2, 208, 577 | 43.30 +.2 +.3 +6.7| +107 
Minn_....... 56, 038 2, 835, 824 | 50.61 | +.2 +2.0 +1.3 +4.6 || Wyo_........ 4, 233 236,710 | 55.27 | +.8 +.7 +5.5 +5.5 
Miss........| 65,202 | 1, 264, 743 | 19.37) —.3 ® +9.3) +126 || 
! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. All data 4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
a) to revision. * Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
3 udes 3,819 recipients under 65 years of age in Colorado and payments to 
these recipients; such payments are made without Federal participation. 
Social Security 
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Table 11.—General assistance: Cases and payments to Table 12.—Aid to the blind: Reci ts and payments to 
cases, by State, August 1950' recipients, by State, August 1950 ' 
Payments to cases Percentage change from— Payments to 
ths sac damned be Ty sect tear? fy recipients | Percentage change from— 
| Num- Num- 
; July 1950 in— | August 1949 in— 
State ber of | ber of 
cases | Total Aver- |-— T ——_—_}|—__—_— fmeny State recipi- 7 | July 1950 in— | August 1949 in— 
amount age . 7 ents otal | Aver- 
Num-| 4 mount — |Amount amount | age | yom. i 
| | ber |4mount| “}., | Amount 
Total ?_..|486,000 ($22,116,000 |$45.48 | —2.6 —2.6 +2.4 | —4.4 
—_— - —_— $$ S| | | | ————__ | ——————_ Total 2____| 96,255 |$4, 412,208 |$45.84 | +0.4 +0. 5 +6.3 +7.4 
2 9,048 | 106,277 11.75 | +.7 +.3 | +301} 10.4 | 
Alaska....... 99 | 3,202 | 33.25 | —5.7 +4.2 | —28.8 —27.3 Total, 47 
DR ccceccs) S6eD | 48,155 | 32.78 | —1.2 —3.6 +21 +9.8 States *_| 77,953 | 3,681,281 | 47.22 +.5 +.6 +7.8 +8.9 
Ark.?........| 2,630 | 33,798 | 12.85) +.4 +12) +20 +5.8 
RS | 35, 505 1, 585,074 | 44.64) —7.2) —9 3; —7.9 —21.9 34,138 | 22.71 | +.8 +.8 | +143 +3.2 
» | 4,232 162,987 | 38.51) —3.1] +15] +46 +7.5 51, 434 | 60.51 | +1.9 +12) +49 +2.0 
ESS 145,200 | 4210,342 | 39.76 | —3.3 —22.8 | —11.6 —31.1 61,870 | 30.87| +.6 +.7 | +119 +18.5 
Del......----| 1,002 36,265 | 33.21; -63| —50 —4,.7 —9.3 t 82.62 | +.7 +.7 | +13.3 +13.4 
i aE 74,128 | 43.86 | +3.5 +4.1 | +18.3 +121 21,002 | 55.41) —.8 +.6]} —23 —3.3 
> 5 4,900 CFE GEO Linccinilpscntioe edhdbbetinadslbbelscasal 17,834 | 63.47 | +3.7 +6.4 | +46.4 +80. 9 
| 8,383 | 44.12 | —21 —2.1 | +111 +22.1 
aa.’ 52,256 | 15.89} +.8/ +40] +3.4 +2.3 10, 713 | 41.05 0 -.1] +61 —3.1 
Hawaii......| 4,183 | 213, 574 | 51.06 +.1) —.3 | +81.4 +63. 7 127,210 | 38. 22 +.3 +.4 +6. 5 +1L4 
Idaho'.......| "509 | 16,753 | 3291| —.8| +.7| +43 +5.8 , 2.11} +4+13| +219] +69| +147 
1, 948,658 | 50.40; -1.7| +18 +4.2 —7.7 
| "285,963 | 25.76 | —7.7| -O9)/—1L8|) —14.7 4,042 | 37.48|-27) -35| @ 0) 
04, 252 | 26.03 | —1.0 +.3| —90 —10.2 10,020 | 47.04) —.5 +.7| +2.4 —7.6 
| 177,026 | 38.40 | —1.4 +2.6 —8.6 —22.7 199, 356 | 45. 80 —.5 —.6 —4.0 —6.1 
67,970 | 22.05 | +6.3 +.7 —6.8 —3.8 73,929 | 39.16 | —.3 +.3| +22 +6.6 
804, 259 | 28.63 | +2.4 +2.5 | +14.5 —16.1 571,111 | 57.35 +.6 +.7 +4.2 +12.8 
139,368 | 39.64 | —7.1 —8.1 | +13.6 +16. 5 34,969 | 50.53) —.4 —LO| —8.5 —10.9 
| 52,648 | 21.98 | +1.9 +2.0 13.3 +119 
237,160 | 43.22 +.2 | +.9 | +187 +18.0 80,761 | 43.14 | +1.4 +1.9 +9.9 +1L9 
1, 169,020 | 51.04 | —1.1 | +.3 +6. 2 +4.7 30,361 | 45.31 +.3 +.6] +24 +8.6 
1, 132,173 | 47.18 | —2.7 +6.3 | —22.6 —25.9 19, 578 | 40.96 0 +.6 +2.4 +3.5 
264,310 | 43.57 | —2.0 +18 —5.5 —12.0 
7,812 | 11.24 | —3.6 —2.8 | +12.3 +10.9 100, 749 | 66.85 +.3 +.7 +9.7 +19.3 
561, 157 | 32.88 -.4 —.2 +5.7 +111 94, 546 | 51.02 —.5 —.5)| +82 +1L0 
47,250 | 39.24 | —4.2 —1.5| +14 +15. 4 60,830 | 56.17 | —.2 —.8 +.1 +14 
41,624 | 30.97 | —3.6 —9.5 | —12.0 —16.3 76,647 | 26.44 +.6 +.6 | +12.3 +14.8 
$11,100 | 32.65 |+13.3 +14.4 +.3 +29.8 # 112,040 |* 40.00 +.6 +.6 +.6 +.6 
| 61,226 | 38.63 | —8.4 —7.3 +2.0 +.1 20, 571 | 57.46 | +1.7 +18 | +10.1 +16. 7 
| 41,275 | 58. 55 —.4 —.8 | +23.9 +42.7 
* 680,000 |. a perers ESS Wa 1,808; (0) (0) (*) (0) 
| 40, 233 | 23. 58 +.5 | 1 —5.3 —3.1 15, 407 | 48.30 —.6 —11 +.9 +6.4 
| 6,036,380 | 70.80| —3.1/ -32] +09 +6.2 41,209 | 54.08 | 0 () +10.0| +102 
62,115 | 15.48/ +25) 460] +38] +4123 
194 | 36.79) -6.3/) -18/) +58 +9.7 16,606 | 32.24) 43.6) +40] +13.2 —2.9 
1,173,311 | 41.54 | —3.5 —3.3| —8& —17.4 , 866 | 58.02 | +.9 +11) +45 +2.3 
109,238 | () | @)) +28) (1) +23. 4 144, 142 | 34.04] +.7 +.8/) +122] +241 
272,930 | 53.83 | —6.4 —5.7| —8&2 —6.8 , 468 | 47.55 | +.9 +.9]) —2.5 —6.9 
| 2,271,464 | 51.10 | —4.1 —5.6 +8.4 +2.3 175, 096 | 45. 22 -.1 +.1 +6.1 +8.2 
376, 957 | 57.90 | —1.8 —2.8 | +25.1 +26. 5 127, 191 | 47.13 ¢) +.3 +.4 —1L1 
24, 574 | 63.34 +.5 +18 +1.6 +13.9 
+.7 +2.4 +40 —13.6 617,168 | 39.90 —-.2 —.2 +.6 +.6 
—1.6 —.8 | +19.0 +34.1 9,819 | 54.55 | +34 +5.5 | +13.2 +19. 4 
—1.6 +2.2 +7.8 +13.9 38,975 | 25.36 | +1.4 +2.2 +8.5 —4.5 
—4.3| —16] +102 +1.8 7,798 | 35.45 | —2.2 —2.2 +4.8 +4.8 
BE cf Ramet eed Bee ee, 101,133 | 38.24| +.7| +.9|+4132] +4188 
} —.6 —3.2 +8.5 +14.8 882 | 38.07 +.7 +.8 +6.4 +5.0 
—4.7 —4.9| —49 —21.6 10, 432 | 48.75 | +1.9 +.9| +44 +6.0 
(4) +.1 | +40.7 +43.0 7,396 | 38.72 —.5 —.6 +6.7 +49 
—6.4 —8.5 | —15.1 —10.4 46,332 | 29. 61 +.4 +.9 | +10.9 +15.8 
—2.8 —3.2 +4.9 +7.6 64,156 | 76.56 +.2 —L1 | +13.6 +1L2 
32,845 | 30.99 | +2.0 +2.0 | +145 +15.3 
ta 7 —" “edt HEM a 66,108 | 46.95 -.1 +.4 +65.1 +8.0 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. All data 5,281 | 52.81 i) ® (4) ® 
subject to revision. 
-artly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total ex- sag 5 
cludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated ! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. bs es Figures in 
italics represent programs administered without ederal a eg 


number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

* About 10 percent of this total is estimated. 

5 Partly estimated. 

* Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

7 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Estimated. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

® Includes 4,190 cases and payments of $156,884 representing supplementation 
of aid to dependent children payments. 

4 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,489 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 6,056 cases under program administered by State 
Board Public Welfare. Average per case and percentage changes not 


7. 
18 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns. 
8 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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exclude program in Connecticut administered without ne 
concurrently with program under the Social Security Act. qlabes de ie not 
administer aid to t ® blind. All data subject to revision. 

2 Includes 602 ~~ of aid to the partially self-supporting blind in Cali- 
fornia and 15 in W: eaten and payments to these recipients for whom Federal 
funds are not available 

3 States bea plans approved by the Social Security Administration. In- 
cludes recipients of and payments for aid to the partially self-supporting blind 
in California and Washington. 

‘ aaa we ee not calculated on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 

hange, on than 100 recipients. 

ba | Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarter! 

s Repeasents statutory monthly pension of $40 per recipient; excludes pay- 
ment for other than a month. 

? Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 





Table 13.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, August 1950 ' 





Number of recipients | Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 


July 1950 in— August 1949 in— 
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Total Average Number of— Number of— 








Families amount per family | 





Amount . . Amount 
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! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. Figures ‘ Average payment not calculated on base of less than 5 tmilies; percentage 
in italics represent program administered without Federal participation. Data change, on less than 100 families 
exclude programs in Florida, Kentucky, and Nebraska administered without * In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, supple- 
Federal pi pare concurrently with programs under the Social Security mental payments of $156,884 from general assistance funds were made to 4,190 
Act. All data subject to revision. families. 

States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. ? Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 


quarterly. 
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